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THE ADVENTURES OF THE “LIVELY” IMMIGRANTS. 





LEWIS. 


[This narrative follows substantially a MS. in the collection of Colonel 
Guy M. Bryan, who has kindly permitted its publication in THE QUAR- 
TERLY. He recites the history of the MS. briefly as follows: 

“Some years ago, when I resided in Galveston, Colonel Lowe, of the 
Galveston News, informed me that he had received a letter from a Mr. 
Lewis, of Louisiana, making inquiry about some of the earliest settlers of 
Austin’s first colony, and that he wished I would write him. He said he 
was a man of good character and his family was highly respectable. In 
this way I became acquainted with Mr. Lewis. When I ascertained from 
him that he was on the Lively I requested him to write an account of his 
adventures on the Lively and in Texas, which he did. He requested me 
to return the original manuscript, which I did, but retained a copy of it.” 

The whereabouts of the original MS. can not be stated here, but it is be- 
lieved to be in possession of the relatives of Mr. Lewis. 

In preparing the copy for publication much more liberty has been taken 
with it than if it had been the original. Some changes have been made in 
the phraseology, and at one or two points where the story is somewhat 
confused a degree of interpretation has been considered necessary in order 
to clear it up. On the whole, however, the sense, and even the wording of 
the copy has been closely followed. 

It should be stated that Colonel Bryan says he compared the copy with 
the original and is sure that it is a faithful reproduction. 

The story concerning the Lively that is to be found in works on Texas 
history, and has been generally believed, is that the vessel was lost at sea. 
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The facts in the case are at least partially disclosed by Mr. Lewis’s ac- 
count, 

The initials of Mr. Lewis do not appear on the copy, nor have I been 
able to learn them. 

The narrative is to be concluded in the next number.—EDITOR QUAR- 
TEBLY. | 

I have here set down a portion of my peregrinations and the 
incidents of an eventful life, which at one time led me to become 
one of Col. S. F. Austin’s recruits to colonize a portion of Texas, 
as early as the year 1821. A thoroughly detailed account of my 
adventure and return to the then United States will be found in 
the following pages. 

I feel it right and incumbent upon me to allude to my parentage 
and my antecedents in early life. My father was an Irishman of 
education. He arrived in time to participate in the war of *76, 
and was contemporary with Boone on his second trip from North 
Carolina to the wilds of the “Bloody ground” in Kentucky. The 
termination of the war left him, as it had done with thousands of 
others, poor and destitute, with quite a large family to support; 
he therefore opened a school of learning in one of the northwestern 
counties. It was well patronized, for schools and learning in that 
quarter had been long neglected. Many grown up boys and girls 
and young men were nearly beginners in the lower and ordinary 
branches, such as spelling and reading and writing. My first rec- 
ollections are at some four or five years old, with Webster’s spell- 
ing book in my hand, on a bench with some ten or more in a like 
occupation. 

Some time after this my father was induced to move further 
southwest into Christian county, where he again opened a semi- 
nary. It was soon filled to overflowing. I had by this time grown 
to 10 or 11 years of age and my improvement was far beyond my 
years. I became quite an assistant to him in his daily labors in 
taking charge of the less advanced pupils, at the same time ad- 
vancing myself by continued repetitions of the lessons of each 
pupil, there generally being twenty or twenty-five that had the 
same lesson. 

Our locality there was known as “The Barrens,” a kind of half 
prairie, but nearly as wild and unsettled as the most parts of Texas 
from 1824 to 1830. The growth of population in the upper portion 
of the State and along the Cumberland and tributaries had the 
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effect of driving the wild beasts and game to this section, where 
they were less hunted and molested, and of course were plenty. 
Here a field was opened to me. I soon became expert with the 
Rifle, having to assist in attending to and collecting, driving, and 
herding our stock. Deer and turkeys were plenty, with a great 
deal of smaller game. Our enemies were the panther, the wolf, the 
black bear and others of the feline and carnivorous tribe. When 
not at school, I was, with rifle in hand, in the woods. My expert- 
ness with the rifle and my extended knowledge of the surrounding 
country for fifteen or twenty miles, made it an object, when an 
expedition was on foot to cemp out and hunt, to have me and my 
two well taught dogs along. Here, as well as at school, I was said 
to be very precocious, and to carry “an old head on young 
shoulders.” 

Up to the time that I was seventeen or eighteen years of age, I 
had not been absent from the Academy longer than a week or so 
at a time, and my duties were in general the same as at the outset, 
except that I had advanced further in orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and geometry. I mentioned in the beginning of 
this that many young ladies as well as grown up gentlemen were 
attending this school for the sake of review. My father was well 
versed in mathematics and was a superior geometrician, and his 
knowledge of the science brought a number of young men to get an 
insight into this particular branch. His manner of teaching was 
by actual demonstration, with chain, compass, and plotting instru- 
ments. After learning from the authors how to proceed, the stu- 
dents would start out to run off a tract of some twenty or more 
acres, and then return, plat the survey, and give the area. It was 
here my duty, as it had been five or six years ago with the begin- 
ners, to hear and oversee their lessons. I now, for more than three 
years, generally went out with these beginners in surveying, to give 
them a proper start and correct any error in running the lines. 
This continued repetition made me master of the simple science 
of surveying. 

About this time, two gentlemen, land speculators, a Mr. Joshua 
Cates and Mr. Davis, came to see my father. Their business was 
to get him to run out a tract of 2300 acres of land which they 
had bought jointly. Thev wished it divided between them, as near 
equally as could be, running a nearly north and south line. My 
father promptly told them that he could not think of dismissing 
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his school, that it would take perhaps six or eight days, which 
would produce much dissatisfaction among his patrons. They then 
enquired if he knew any one who would or could do it. After a 
little reflection, he replied that he had a voung gentleman with him 
who had just about got through studying surveying, and that he 
could do the work if he would. He, a Mr. Cartwright, was sent for, 
and the proposition made to him. He replied to my father, “I will 
undertake it, provided you will let your son Willie assist me.” It 
was evident, that they were a little skeptical, and they asked my 
father if he was willing to guarantee the completion and correct- 
ness of the survey. He answered that he was. Mr. Cartwright said 
there was only one obstacle in the way, i. e., the want of a compass. 
I then remarked that we had a surplus chain, and that I knew 
where I could borrow a compass for the work. So it was so settled, 
with the understanding that they were to be informed through 
“Uncle Bob Patterson,’ an old merchant of Hopkinsville, when 
the survey and maps would be ready. I was to meet Mr, Cartwright 
at a house near the beginning corner. The gentlemen of the house 
knew the corner tree. We hired his son and another young man 
to carry the chain. The surveyor’s lines were quite plain, being 
only two years old. 

Mr. Cartwright met me early Monday morning. We made a 
commencement and ran about half a mile, when a negro boy drove 
up in a gig, and handed Mr. Cartwright a note, the purport of 
which was that he was sent for to go home, his mother having 
been taken very ill. As his road led him no great distance from 
the Academy, I sent a note to my father, and stated to him I was 
confident I could run the lines and make out the field notes and 
should do so as long as I was on the ground. He had previously 
instructed me to mark out on the lines all ravines, high hills, or 
mounds, ete., for fear of mistakes. I frequently re-ran and meas- 
ured over several lines. Thursday I finished in time to return to 
the Academy, a distance of some seven miles. 

That evening and part of Friday, I finished a rough sketch of 
the survey to ascertain if the lines would properly meet, and my 
father fixed a starting point on an east line to make the division. 
On Saturday he went with me, and we marked it out almost north 
and south, giving each half nearly 1150 acres. We now had to go 
fifteen miles to our own home. 

My father went to work Monday, and in two days we had finished 
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the two maps. Monday evening he wrote to Mr. Patterson that the 
survey had been made, and that if they were not sent for before the 
last of the week, they would be sent to Mr. Patterson’s store. 
Thursday, I went to town and took them with me. I accidentally 
met Mr. Cates riding out. I halted him and pulled out my maps. 
They were hardly colored and delineated. He was quite pleased 
and expressed regret that he was not in town. He asked me what 
was my charge. I told him I was ordered to make no charge. He 
then asked me where the young man was that did the work. I told 
him what had occurred. Then with a little surprise he asked me 
who helped me. I told him that my father had helped me make 
the maps, and that I had done all the rest. He then asked me when 
I would be at home. He said he knew where our residence was, that 
it was “near the Sulphur spring meeting house.” I now took the 
stage here and went home, it being only half the distance back to 
the Academy. 

I, of course, went rifle in hand to the woods, both Friday and 
Saturday. Finding the last day a gang of turkeys, I got one and 
made my way back home. When I reached the yard gate, my little 
sister came running to me and said I could not guess what had come 
for me from town. I found in the house a handsome cherry box 
of some thirty inches long, fourteen or fifteen inches wide, and six 
or eight deep, with a key tied on one of the handles. Upon exami- 
nation I found a letter containing a $50 note on the Bank of Ken- 
tucky, and a beautiful new Moorehouse surveying compass, with all 
the necessary appurtenances and instruments for drawing and plot- 
ting. I have been thus more specific in detail than might have been 
necessary in the foregoing episode. The essence of the whole mat- 
ter lies in the manner, mode and time of my becoming owner of 
this surveyor’s compass and instruments, which were the means of 
my shipping on the “Lively” and of my adventures in Texas, as 
the sequel will show. 

When I left my Kentucky home, I went in search of a brother 
living somewhere in the “Notchy Country” as all that country lying 
south of the Tennessee was at that time called. I engaged as a hand 
on a flat boat to go to New Orleans with a Captain McDonald and 
his partner, a Mr, Crumbaugh. I had an old Dutch iron-bound 
trunk, which was sufficiently capacious for what effects I owned in 
the way of clothing. I placed my box of instruments also in it. In 
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due time I found my brother, with whom I lived for three years. 
Finally I took a place on the steamer “Natchez” as clerk. 

When I left the store of my brother I left my Dutch iron-bound 
trunk containing the instruments in the attic of the store, where 
they remained undisturbed, except in one instance, during my 
absence. They were on one occasion lent to a surveyor who was a 
friend of my brother’s, and who offered me nearly double the worth 
of them. I peremptorily refused. He and my brother asked me 
why I did not sell them, saying they were of no service to me. I 
said I could not give any substantial reason, but something told 
me that they had not fulfilled their mission. 

Some time early in 1821, I became clerk of the new steamer 
“Natchez,” Captain Buckner, single engine, as all boats were then 
built. We were lying at the wharf at Natchez, and had just fin- 
ished the evening previous discharging her up freight. We had, 
when I first went on the Natchez a mate, every way a good one, 
except that he would get drunk at times. He and the Captain 
came to loggerheads in New Orleans, which caused his dismissal, 
and I was instructed to hunt up some one to fill his place. I had 
spent several trips on a fishing excursion across the lake with a 
Lieutenant Butler and his companions McDonald and “Jimmy.” 
They had served together on the Lakes with Commodore Perry. 
They were then on some other boat. I became much attached to 
Lieutenant Butler and it struck me to give him the berth, so I 
hunted him up and employed him and Jimmy to go on the Natchez. 

I had a few weeks previous sent for my box and trunk to be left 
with Crane & Hudson, then doing a large grocer’s business at 
Bayou Sara. Coming up this trip, I received on board the trunk 
and box and set them out of the way in the cabin. In the early 
morning, not being troubled with any passengers on board, I con- 
cluded to overhaul my trunk and instruments. I had for the sake 
of light got near the door and had opened my box and filled a chair 
or two with the compass and other things connected with it. I was 
so intent on examining them that I had not observed the near ap- 
proach of three gentlemen. The door on the opposite side of the 
entrance to the cabin was closed. One of the gentlemen asked if 
the Captain was on board. TI replied that he had spent the night up 
in town. He said he wished to go to New Orleans and asked at 
what time the boat would leave. These inquiries were answered. 
Then they asked if they could see the clerk. I replied that I filled 
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that office and opened the door and pointed to the Register. Only 
two went into the office; the other, the smallest of the three, was 
left examining my compass and instruments. I returned imme- 
diately to replace them, when he eyed me from feet to head and 
asked me if they were mine, and if I used them. I told him, in 
answer to the first enquiry, they were, and that I had no use for 
them on the steamer. He smiled one of his gracious smiles and 
said he meant to ask if I understood their use. I replied that I had 
acquired that information. I could not keep from showing my 
pride, and told him that I had won them five years ago for my 
expertness in the science of surveying. 

One of the three, for they all had entered the cabin, said some- 
thing about going up to town. I replied that:our breakfast would 
be ready in a few minutes, after which they could go up in one of 
the conveyances that plied up and down for the benefit of passen- 
gers. After breakfast I went into the office to see the names of my 
passengers and where they were from. The latter I did not learn, 
as I saw only that they had crossed from what is now Vidalia. The 
three sauntered about over the boat and eventually located them- 
selves on the south side of the office, as much to be in the sun as to 
be shielded from a cold north wind, for it was now the last of Sep- 
tember, or the first of October. On the side where they were, my 
window sash was up, but the slatted blinds were closed. I was 
busily engaged about my freight and papers and was attracted by a 
remark from one of them, perhaps in a little more distinct and 
louder tone than the rest of the conversation. I heard him say “He 
is a fine scribe,” when a second said, “He has the confidence of the 
captain to be left here in charge of the boat and perhaps all other 
times.” Here I was cars and mouth open to divine what was on the 
tapis, so far as I was concerned. “Well,” one now spoke whom I 
had not noticed as speaking before, “I should like the best of all my 
immigrants to have him go with me.” He went on to say to one of 
them, “Can’t you pump him and learn his feelings on the subject ?” 

It was now getting toward 12 o’clock, and the three had gone 
ashore, and at the same time an omnibus came down and the three 
along with others went up town. A little time previous, however, 
one of the three came. into the office. He was the “proxy,” a long, 
tall “I guess and avow, etc.,” a Yankee of the simon-pure school. 
I was at once disgusted. He took a seat on an empty stool and 
began twisting and wriggling about, and said at length, “You have 
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heard about the grant of land in Texas?” “Some little,’ I said. 
“Tam not the least interested in the matter. Let me ask you if one 
of the other two is the man that has the claim.” “The small gentle- 
man,” he answered, “is Col. 8. F. Austin.” “You are Mr. Little?” 
“Yes, sir.” He was on the eve of propounding another question, 
when I interposed and said to him, “I am at present very busy, but 
at his convenience should be pleased to talk a little to Colonel 
Austin.” With that I turned to my papers, and he withdrew. 

A short time after this they went up to town, and in a few min- 
utes the Captain and three or four “young bloods” came in. They 
went directly to the after, or ladies’ cabin. In a little while the 
Captain inquired for the bar keeper. I said he had gone to re- 
plenish his bar, but that I had the key. The Captain wanted cards 
and checks, I suppose for bragg, or euchre, or some other short card 
game. While I was in the bar the Captain had turned to the Regis- 
ter, and immediately bawled out at the top of his voice, “Whoop! 
hurra! hello there, come here boys, come quick!’ They asked 
what it was. “Look,” said he, pointing to the name, “We have as 
passenger to the city the Emperor of Texas.” Turning to me he 
asked what kind of a looking man he was. I said that he was one 
of the most retiring, quiet gentlemen one would meet in a month, 
a small, quite handsome gentleman. 

The following morning, immediately after breakfast, I was stand- 
ing in the office door as they came from the table, and through the 
cabin door I caught Colonel Austin’s eye. He advanced direct to 
me. I gave back a little and he walked in. I closed the door and 
pointed him to a seat. He first remarked that Mr. Little had in- 
formed him of my wish to converse with him. I assented to his 
remark by a nod. “Your object is in relation to my colony?” was 
his inquiry. “It is,’ I said. “TI shall be pleased,” said he, “to ren- 
der you any information I can on the subject.” I thanked him, 
and continued, “I have an apology to offer for a breach as an eaves- 
dropper. I was here in my office at work, while you three were out 
there. You had been some time in conversation, of the subject 
of which I knew nothing, when an allusion was made, as I thought 
to myself. The conversation ended, as I thought, with a wish that 
I would join you.” He gave me another of those pleasant approv- 
ing smiles, that were so natural for him, and said the fault was 
theirs and not mine. “May I ask,” he inquired, “what conclusion 


you have come to?” I told him that to the time of hearing the 
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conversation through the window, I had no thought of going. I 
remarked that I had no trade except my pen, and the knowledge of 
figures, and that an unsettled and almost uncivilized country offered 
but little opportunity to make a living to one in my condition, 
He was sitting near my desk, on which lay open my freight book. 
He got up and asked me if that was my writing. I nodded my 
assent, and he again took his seat and remarked that he stood in 
need of my services in his anticipated office, that he would have a 
great deal to do with pen, ink, figures, and paper. “If you are 
willing to trust me,” said he, “you can depend on my liberality. 
I have seen enough today to trust you to do what you promise. I 
shall exact nothing that will ever make you regret the step you may 
take in going with me. You may expect to occupy a place as one 
of my family.” I then enquired his program. He said, 1 am on 
my way to the city to procure a small vessel with an outfit to trans- 
port some twenty or twenty-five passengers, together with utensils 
and provisions and to make a second and if necessary a third and 
fourth trip for the Colonists. I remarked that I would give him an 
answer tomorrow, or at least before we should reach the city. I 
should have to make some arrangements if I went, that I was 
doubtful if I could consummate. I told him that, outside of them, 
I thought I had made up my mind to go with him. 

The following day in the evening, I found him on the forecastle 
of the boat. He asked me if I had thought of his proposition. I 
replied I had, but the difficulty alluded to yesterday was still an 
impediment. “Well,” said he, “perhaps I may help to remove it.” 
I told him plainly, that I, like almost all young clerks, generally 
lived up to my pay, that I was then in no condition to purchase an 
outfit. “What kind of outfit,’ asked he, “do you allude to?” I 
answered, “a suit or two of such material as would suit the occa- 
sion.” “And what else?” said he, “or how much cash will be suffi- 
cient?” I reflected a moment or two and replied that outside of a 
good rifle and fixtures with what I had, I could get along with $40 
or $50. He asked if this was the impediment. I told him it was a 
big one to me just then. He said that all that should be arranged. 
Then he continued, “You speak of a good rifle; are you a good 
shot? One would not take you for a marksman.” I replied that 
I was a Kentuckian, and was almost born with a rifle in hand. 
He then requested that I should hunt him up in the city and fur- 
ther complete our understanding. I replied that I might be a day 
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or two detained on the boat to turn over my papers, money, and 
accounts. He remarked that his time was limited, that as soon as 
a suitable vessel could be got he should make the trip by way of 
Natchitoches to join a party of some forty or fifty on their way 
out to Texas, and that he hoped to meet the vessel when she should 
arrive. 

I did not succeed at as early a day as I had contemplated in get- 
ting things straightened out on the Natchez, but the second even- 
ing after we got to New Orleans, seeing the announcement in the 
papers of their arrival at Kelso & Richardson’s Hotel, I went to 
see them and told them I would join them in the next twenty-four 
or thirty-six hours. Colonel Austin brought out a rifle, Western 
made, and said to be steel-barreled. It was made for one of the 
Messrs. Hawkins, who had gone to Natchitoches to pilot some of the 
immigrants to that place. I was asked if the rifle would fill the 
bill, though the molds, wipers, etc., were missing. I answered that 
I was gratified at so handsome a present, and added that I would 
have no difficulty in supplying the missing implements for the 
rifle. They said that they would start in a day or two to hunt out 
a suitable craft for the expedition. I then said that I had almost 
at my command a clever gentleman, a thoroughly educated sea- 
man, whom I thought might be induced to go with them and assist 
in the selection and who perhaps might be induced to make the 
trip to Texas. I told them he was with Decatur and Perry on the 
Lakes in 1812. I was requested to use my endeavors to bring him 
with me, to see them. 

Now I took that night with me to the Natchez my fine gift. My 
next trip was to see Captain Butler, mate of the Natchez, and 
acquaint him with my resolution of going to assist in forming a 
colony in Texas. He said he had heard a good deal about this 
thing since the boat had got in. TI said to him that I wished him 
to go if I went, and “Jimmy” also; that Colonel Austin and the 
men with him were going in a day or two to hunt out a vessel and 
that I had recommended him as a suitable person to assist them; 
and, further, that I thought a door was opened to him to be first or 
second in command if it should be agreeable to him. “I will,” said 
he, “go in the evening if you can spare time and see this Colonel 
Austin.” I was waiting on the consignees of the boat to report on 
my balance sheet and urged the captain of the boat to call and see 
if all was right. He replied that they had been to the boat and left 
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word for me to call and see them. Messrs. Wilkins & Linton, the 
consignees, were satisfied that my “turn over” was right, and they 
did not want me to quit. They offered to advance my wages to 
$100 per month, and said they had sent a note to Kelso & Richard- 
son to that effect. I said that my engagement was such that I could 
not violate it to go back on the boat. 

My account gave mea small balance of some $18 or $20. Captain 
Buckner made the amount $50. The next thing I did was to hunt 
up a Mr, Peter Nichols. This man was a “nonesuch,” as we call 
them. He was a mechanical genius, a “jack of all trades,” but 
claimed to be a gun and lock smith. He had been with Lewis and 
Clark up the Missouri and its tributaries as gun-smith to the expe- 
dition. This man had been sick at my store with fever. My at- 
tention and kindness had laid him under a small obligation, which 
he often expressed. I found him at Brown & Lee’s Publishing 
House on Common St., in a large old frame building. I in- 
formed him of my intended trip and asked him if he would oversee 
making me the necessary outfit for twelve months’ travel in the 
Texas country and what would be the probable cost. He said that 
one thing, and perhaps the most costly and essential, was a good 
rifle. I replied that I had that as a present and wished him to in- 
spect and pass judgment on it. I told him it was with my “traps” 
on the Natchez. He told me to bring it with me, and he would 
figure out the probable cost of the balance. I said to him that I 
wished the outfit made as though for himself. In the evening I 
took my rifle, Butler going along with me, by Mr. Nichols’ room. 
He took the gun and examined it externally and said it had been 
made by a workman. He could not say anything more about it 
until he took it to pieces. As to the other things, it might take 
$30 or perhaps $40 to buy them. I handed him $50. 

We, Captain Butler and I, went to see Colonel Austin and the 
party. He, Butler, was employed to assist in looking up a suitable 
vessel to take charge of the outfit for the trip and was to employ 
assistance if necessary. The agent of the expedition was an elderly 
man, a sort of iron monger. He was known as Captain Rinker. I 
think he became purchaser of the vessel or responsible for any 
balance due on her purchase. When Colonel Austin left in com- 
pany with Mr. Hawkins via the land route, this Captain Rinker 
was cashier for the outfit and the necessary provisions by virtue 
of which fact he claimed the right of naming her captain—a most 
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unfortunate circumstance for the expedition and particularly for 
the poor devils of immigrants. 

In the next four or five days they found the Lively, which was 
purchased and brought up Bayou St. Johns for overhauling. Cap- 
tain Butler employed his old friend, Hugh McDonald, a fine Scotch 
sailor, and Jimmy, the little English sailor boy. Old Captain Rin- 
ker put on board an “old salt,” a negro, as cook. And a good one 
he was, besides every inch a sailor. I had my hands full as laggard 
and errand boy, to purchase and send the bills for payment to Cap- 
tain Rinker. Colonel Austin had promised at the time of his en- 
gaging with Lieutenant Butler to give him charge of the vessel, 
provided Captain Cannon, who was then on his way in charge of a 
brig from Providence, R. I., did not arrive in time. At any rate, 
Lieutenant Butler was to be second in charge of the Lively. We 
worked diligently in the outfit, for many spars and sails were neces- 
sary, and much of the ratting had to be supplied. 

About this time my friend Mr. Nichols came to the vessel with 
a box some 34 feet long, half as wide, and 10 or 12 inches deep. 
Getting out of the omnibus, he held it up to me and said, “Here it 
is, all in fine order with some powder and balls, but look out that 
she doesn’t tell on vou about your being a marksman.” It was a 
very fine looking rifle. When he took it, it was bright barreled, but 
it had now a dark blue barrel, and all the bright work about it was 
darkened. He said nothing tended quicker than a shining thing to 
attract attention and frighten game. Then followed a trial in 
shooting. I prepared a blackboard and placed on it a white piece 
of paper just the size of a dollar, fixed a rest at forty yards dis- 
tance and seating myself on the ground I fired and placed the ball 
an inch below the paper. Mr. Nichols told me I had drawn too fine 
a sight. The second shot was just even with the center, in the edge 
of the paper to the right. The third was in the top of the paper, 
and the fourth and fifth were like shots, none as near as the third. 
Mr. Nichols said they would pass. The gun would lie very snugly 
in the box after unbreeching it, the moulds and two pairs of wipers, 
a small flat fine file, two handsaw files, and two callipers and a ham- 
mer, al] being made fast around in the inside of the box, but easily 
taken out or replaced. The trappings in the way of hunting shirt, 
leggins, moccasins, coarse shirts and drawers were all that I could 
wish at that time. It was no difficult matter to procure dressed 
buffalo and deer skins, as our trade up the Missouri was better than 
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it ever has been since; and besides many of the original squads 
of the Choctaws, Cherokees, and Chickasaws were still lingering 
around New Orleans. 

In the bundle on top of the gun were my belt and trappings for 
hunting. A description of them may be interesting to some of those 
who may in after years feel like settling another Texas, if such can 
ever be found in North America, which I very much doubt. The 
belt was of worsted girthing, of a brown chocolate color, with a 
large buckle with a leather tongue to fit. On the left side was 
attached, but removable, a sheath for a large knife some 13 or 14 
inches long and 2 inches wide with a firm hickory handle. It 
would weigh 3% Ibs. and was of the best cast-steel, finely tempered. 
This, Mr. Nichols said, was in every way preferable to a hatchet or 
tomahawk. On the right side of the belt was attached a bag con- 
taining two compartments and protected by a flap or covering of 
a material impervious to water. A second strap of the same mate- 
rial as the belt came down from the right shoulder, the two ends 
buckled to the belt near together on the left side. On this was my 
small skinning knife, the blade “Turk” shaped, 54 inches long, and 
of the best metal, and a sack of twelve or fifteen bullets and flints. 

The schooner being securely moored, all hands went to work, and 
in eight or nine days she took her place in the basin, ready for her 
ballast and live freight. They had placed on her 1000 lbs. of iron 
and farming utensils. Little had an adventure of 1000 lbs. pot 
metal. 

Up to this time no news had come of our intended captain, but 
the next day or two we learned of his arrival. He came down one 
evening in company with Colonel Austin, Mr. Hawkins, the Messrs. 
Lovelace, and one or two others to take a look at the new rigged 
schooner. I heard Captain Cannon, our newly arrived commander, 
remark to Colonel Austin that it would be a couple of days before 
he could take charge, as he had to get rid of the sloop of which he 
had been in command; but turning to Captain Butler he said, I 
“guess” I will be down in early morning, and bade us good even- 
ing. Now I had got a sailor blouse and pants to work through the 
slush and paint, and it gave me the full appearance of one of the 
hands. At breakfast I had taken as usual the head of the table to 
pour out the coffee, etc., when Captain Cannon made his appear- 
ance. I ordered the cook to prepare a plate. Captain Butler invited 
Captain Cannon to sit down, pointing to the vacant seat. I saw 
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that he looked a little straight at me, as much as to say, that my 
seat should be offered to him. I finished my breakfast and had 
taken my seat on some scantling out ashore. The old Captain was 
in conversation with Captain Butler, and the hands had all gone to 
work close by. The ~td fellow came out to look around and turned 
to me and said, “Bring the yawl. I want to cross the basin.” I with- 
out moving called on Jimmy to bring the yawl. The captain very 
sternly said, “I ordered you, sir, to do it.” I nodded that I under- 
stood it so, and replied, “And I order Jimmy to do it.” By this 
time the boat was along side. When he got in and started, he asked 
Jimmy who that fellow was, but I lost Jimmy’s reply. Captain 
Cannon had a gray twinkling eye, was in the neighborhood of fifty 
years old, about 5 feet, 6 or 7 inches high, quite fleshy, weighing 
about 160, of a florid complexion, fond of his toddy, and quite on 
the lethargic order. 

We were getting things ready for a start. Many of the immi- 
grants had been to look at the “Little Lively.” Colonel Austin and 
Mr. Hawkins had been gone several days.'' We still had not taken 
on our provisions, a list of which I brought down from the office of 
Captain Rinker. There were six sacks of salt, four barrels of mess 
pork, six barrels flour, three barrels Irish potatoes, a small cask of 
side bacon, several boxes and barrels of pilot and sea bread, a tierce 
of rice and lard, but little of which was put ashore when we landed 
at the mouth of the Brazos. We started on the morning, I think, 
of-the 23rd of November. 

The list of the passengers was as follows: The two Lovelaces, 
Stephen Holston, Young Phelps, Mr. Harrison, Captain Jennings, 
Captain Cannon, Mr. Butler, and myself, making nine in all, to 
occupy the cabin, when there were but seven berths. The list of 
the other immigrants, as far as I can recollect, was as follows: 
Nelson, an engineer from New York, who came out on the “Feli- 
ciana”; a Mr. James Beard, fifty years old; Beddinger, a small 
man forty years old; Mr. Wilson; Mr. Williams; Mr, Mattigan; 
Mr. Thompson, a carpenter; Mr. Willis; William, the servant of 
Mr. Harrison; a man named O’Neal; and two or three others 
whose names I have forgotten or never knew. Now when they 


*Colonel Guy M. Bryan says that Colonel Austin and Mr. Hawkins left 
the boat, but Hawkins did not accompany Austin to Natchitoches or to 
Texas. 
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all had left the cabin, I began to look out for myself, for I had 
no idea of being cooped up in the hold of the vessel. So I put 
my grievance to Butler. He pointed to a place under the com- 
panionway, which was filled with buckets, paint, oil, and débris 
of all kinds. I measured it and found it would receive a small 
double mattress and asked him to have it cleaned out. Then I 
went and purchased a mattress, a pair of large four point Macki- 
naw blankets, and two moss pillows, and prepared a superb bunk 
for two. The old Captain came in the evening and called to 
Butler. Both came down the companionway into the cabin. The 
Captain had observed the new sleeping place, and had been count- 
ing noses and had found that two whom he expected to go in 
the cabin had no bunks. I was lying down on our new bed, when 
he said, “There are not bunks for all to go into the cabin unless 
that new one is given up.” I replied in a pretty sharp tone, “Not 
without a scuffle.” “Why, who in the d—I are you?” “I am owner 
and proprietor of this bunk, and if I know myself it will be given 
to no one without my consent. As to who I am, Captain Cannon, 
Mr. Rinker or Mr. Little will satisfy you.” In the course of the 
next day, the day we sailed, I sought an opportunity to say to Mr. 
Harrison and Captain Jennings that Lieutenant Butler and I could 
and would spare them our bunk twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. 

Here ended my intercourse with the descendant and representa- 
tive of “Plymouth Rock and the Mayflower,” captain of the 
“Lively.” His being in command was an unfortunate thing for us 
and the colony. How often, how very often, my mind has reverted 
to the incident of placing this Yankee miscreant in charge of the 
expedition. No one can calculate the beneficial results that the suc- 
cess of the expedition would have had in the incipiency of the 
almost strangled colony. The thousand and one false and injurious 
reports had their foundation in this mistake. Tt was said we were 
all lost in attempting to pass the bar at the mouth of the Brazos. 
Another story was that we had been murdered by the Indians. 
Now, only for reflection’s sake, suppose we had taken the vessel 
inside and gone some twenty or thirty miles up to one of those large 
cane brakes, with all necessary implements and provisions and with 
no fences to build, had cut down four or five hundred acres of the 
undergrowth and cane in January, had burned it off in March and 
planted it in corn and vegetables. Had we done this, enough bread 
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stuff could have been raised to sustain a thousand immigrants. 
Then instead of the tedious and difficult land route, immigration to 
Austin’s colony would have followed this route by water, and would 
have given an impetus to the colony that is incalculable. But 
enough of this. Texas passed through it all and is today a demo- 
cratic empire, even against the will of Grantism. Would to God 
that we of Louisiana were as well out of its clutches. 

About the 22nd or 23rd of November we made a start with some 
twenty besides the crew on the little schooner. I should have men- 
tioned that a second floor had been constructed for immigrants just 
above the freight as ballast. We had gotten through the Rigolets 
and into the blue gulf. It had been threatening weather for two or 
three days. This overtook us about 12 o'clock our first night out, 
and for thirty-six hours there blew a terrible gale. We were driven, 
it was said, among the Bahamas, or some of the islands in that re- 
gion, and when it ceased we were becalmed for a similar length of 
time. The wind was nearly all the time contrary, and then came 
another storm of wind and rain, and we did not reach the coast for 
over four weeks so as to make a landing or learn where we were, 
when finally we located ourselves in the neighborhood of the bay of 
Sabine. Having then a fine east wind, we sailed west and passed 
the opening of the bay of Galveston. We beat back and saw the 
mouth of the Brazos, but at the time did not suspect it to be a 
river. We returned to the entrance of Galveston bay. The wind 
was very cold and from the northwest. 

We were now very short of anything fresh, and it was determined 
to try our new seine. We proceeded a mile or two above the en- 
trance to a cove in the beach. Our seine being not a large one, say, 
seventy-five or one hundred yards long, with the aid of our yawl it 
was put out, and to the surprise of all we could not bring it in for 
the abundance of fish of all sorts. A great many were dressed and 
we hung them on the rigging to try to dry them. 

We then, it being nearly or quite dark, put mto the bay. We 


rounded to, and to our surprise here we found a felucca, or schooner 
of about our own size. We dropt anchor about eighty or one hun- 
dred feet west of her, when we observed a commotion on her. She, 
like the Lively, had too many on her to be a trader. By this time 
the little Lively’s decks were pretty full. A demand from us was 
made of the other for her name and nationality, and we asked for 
a man to be sent on board our vessel. Her captain said his boat 
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was not seaworthy, but he would be glad if our captain would go on 
board their vessel. Lieutenant Butler went along side and found 
that, as the captain said, she was privateering against the Mexicans. 
Butler reported us to be a United States cutter on the lookout for 
pirates. So things remained until morning, but when day peeped 
in from the east nothing could be seen of our pirate. 

Further down the island, however, we found a large brig or sloop 
which had been seuttled, her stern in six or seven feet of water, the 
bow quite out at low tide. We dropped down close to her as it was 
bluff beach and plenty of water for us. On going ashore we found 
a comfortable large tent made from the sails of the brig, with 
several persons therein, and two or three yawls in the water. No 
doubt they were some to be taken on the felueca which we had 
scared away. Here we found the partner of the captain, whose 
name was Roach. This man on shore was named Seymour. With 
them was a woman, who was said to be, and no doubt was, the wife 
of Colonel or General Long, and who had made her way to the 
father-in-law of this buccaneer. Captain or Lieutenant Seymour 
said she had been induced to come to the island in order to get to 
New Orleans. She was of a highly respectable family of Natchez. 
I heard of her arrival the following summer or fall. 

As soon as these facts were made known to the authorities in 
New Orleans, one of the United States cutters was on the alert for 
the pirate and overtook her in the course of the spring or summer 
of °22. I was in New Orleans when the captain was put on trial 
as a pirate, but he was released for want of evidence. He claimed 
to be privateering against the Mexican government, 

The brig had as part of her goods and freight, which was lying 
in a promiscuous and confused pile, a large quantity of crab or 
boiled cider, some twenty or thirty large hewn Campeachy mahog- 
any timbers, twenty inches or two feet square and ten or twelve 
feet long, a large quantity of Castile soap in square four inch pieces 
ten, twelve, and fifteen inches long, and perhaps some other articles 
not now recollected. 

Our next move was two or three days later. The old Governor 
concluded to go across the bay to see what lay immediately to the 
west and north of it. I jumped at the prospect of being one of the 
party, but was met by Little and the Governor, when they saw me 
busied in fixing my gun and hunting accoutrements, with the re- 
mark that I couldn’t go for want of room. I replied that I expected 
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to handle one of the oars. They asked if I knew anything about 
pulling. I replied that I could row as well as, or better than, any 
one of the immigrants. Then Supercargo Little said they would 
see. It was the first exposure of my rifle and outfit, which nat- 
urally created some little surprise and comment. 

The following morning was clear and pleasant with a southeast 
wind. I went to the boat and steadied the mast of the yawl and 
hung the sail. This was done with but few knowing it, though I 
had Jimmy to help me, since the mast and sail had to be brought 
from the vessel. I went up and got my breakfast, when something 
was said about getting the sail out, as we had a fair wind to go 
down with. Then Jimmy remarked that the mast and sail was 
rigged. I was the first down and took my seat in the bow, with oar 
in hand, when we found that we were eight in all. We had a beau- 
tiful sail to the western shore of the bay, and we supposed it to be 
forty or fifty miles. We reached there near sunset. We learned 
where there was a scrubby growth of brush wood, but had some 
difficulty in finding fire wood, 

In the morning we set out nearly a west course, over a dense 
prairie, covered with nothing but grass, which was generally as 
tall as a,man. We kept our course for two or three hours, looking 
out for timber in some direction or other. The thirst of the party 
became intense. Mr. Jack Lovelace proposed to break into three 
parties, the two outside to diverge to the right and left, i. e., to the 
north and to the south. I preferred the north direction. When the 
old Governor said that some of us would be lost in this prairie, I 
then for the first time showed what old Mr. Nichols had the fore- 
sight to furnish me among other things,—a small pocket compass 
about 24 inches in diameter, in a small brass box. So I struck off 
and found Holston and Jack following. I perceived that the prairie 
had once been part of the Gulf and had been built up by the deposit 
of the Gulf current, and that the prospects for timber and water 
must be to the north. It was now getting past midday. I took my 
course east of north. We had gone perhaps two hours, say five or 
six miles, when we saw the appearance of timber. Mr. Holston 
started back with a flag on his ramrod, which he thrust into his 
gun a foot or so. After going a mile or two he fired his gun, and 
the middle party saw the flag, and one of them went for the men 
who were going south. They had diverged but little and were soon 
called in. When we all got together and to the timber, it was quite 
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late. We went in search of water, and some was found in a hole 
in a buffalo path. We went down the patch of low scrubby brush 
wood, and as we advanced the timber increased in size and widened. 
We then turned to the edge for a camping place where we could 
have wood and water. 

When we found it was getting dark, I had quit the squad and had 
gone toward the heart of the timber, for it was not more than two 
or three hundred yards wide. I stopped to see if I could hear the 
noise of the company, but instead 1 heard the flutter of turkeys 
going to roost. This was lucky, for we had killed nothing after 
leaving the boat, and our provisions were getting very short. I 
then went to find the camp. It was further down than I expected. 
I found most of the men sound asleep. The old Governor and his 
brother were talking. He enquired of me what I had found or seen, 
and if I had been lost. I told him I found plenty of good water, 
but better than that I heard a gang of turkeys flying to roost. Mr. 
Holston, who was not asleep, raised up and inquired how far off. 
I told him it was a half mile or so. He asked me if I could find the 
place in the morning. I thought I could and told him I was going 
to try. He replied that he would go with me. We were up a little 
before day. I proceeded to a place that I had marked out where I 
struck the prairie, and from there I went direct to where I had 
heard the turkeys. I had just stopped, when we heard a big gobble. 
This was enough, and we soon got among them. I was unlucky, 
commenced too soon, and missed my first two shots. Holston shot 
twice and killed two gobblers. Then we returned to camp. 

I had observed a good deal of fresh deer sign in the woods and I 
went again to the bayou and down it some distance without finding 
anything; but in attempting to return, I became a little bewildered 
and had rather lost my reckoning until they fired a gun. They were 
ready to start. I answered by firing mine. They had all started 
back. This I knew they intended, as I overheard the Governor say 
so that night. 

At this juncture I achieved my first considerable exploit in kill- 
ing, by sheer accident except for a correct aim, a large bear. The 
party had advanced a quarter or a half mile before I left with part 
of what remained for my morning’s repast. The growth of timber 
around me was in the shape of a crescent, the two points extending 
in the direction of our boat. Now for sixty or a hundred feet next 
the edge of the forest it was free from some cause or other of high 
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grass and afforded easier walking than in the tall thick prairie 
grass, but I concluded to take the latter as some blind buffalo and 
deer paths pointed to the upper point of the crescent where I in- 
tended to join the rest of the party. I think I had not gone more 
than two hundred yards on my route, when I heard the report of a 
gun from them. I of course locked to see the cause, and saw that 
they were looking at right angles from my direction. I kept my 
eyes busy to see the object they appeared to be following with their 
eyes. Most of them soon started on. They said they did not see 
where I was. I was, however, very soon relieved as to what had oc- 
curred, when turning my eyes in the direction of my intended route, 
I discovered from the motion of the high grass that, whatever the 
object at which they were looking might be, it was making its way 
toward me. I took it to be a deer or panther or wolf. I soon 
learned what it was, for I saw at a distance of some eighty or a hun- 
dred yards that it was a bear. He had stopped, and rising on his 
hind feet looked to see if he was followed. He immediately started 
on his course and came as near as within thirty yards of me. Here 
he repeated his operation of looking out in the direction of the 
others as before. I had prepared myself for him. I had reprimed 
my gun and sprung the trigger, and as he stopped I cocked and 
leveled it at his shoulder blade. At the crack of the gun, he made 
one spring and came by within twenty feet of where I was standing. 
I saw as he passed me that I had done my work, for the blood was 
running from his other side, showing that my ball had passed 
entirely through him. I then reloaded and went to where he had 
stood and found evidence that I had killed him. The party was 
stopped and waiting some demonstration from me. I hoisted my 
Scotch cap on my ramrod and signalled to them. Mr. Holston and 
Lovelace started for me. When they arrived they enquired what it 
was. I said I had killed a large bear. They asked where it was, and 
I replied not very far off. They asked if I had been to it, and I 
shook my head. We had advanced twenty or thirty feet on the trail 
of the bear when blood appeared on each side. When we had gone 
a hundred yards, we came up to the dead bear. By this time the 
whole party, coming one by one, had arrived. I assisted in turning 
the bear on his back, and here I christened my little skinning knife 
by opening his belly from brisket to tail. At this point, the Gov- 
ernor said to me, “Young man, you show signs of having learned 
something of a huntsman.” I replied that I was a Kentuckian, 
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born and bred among wild horses and cattle and an abundance of 
wild animals and game. Then I left to hunt for a hole of water in 
the bayou to wash my “hunter’s choice” for my supper. Here my 
work ended, 

The others went on skinning and cutting up such parts as could 
he well packed, and when they had got through I was called for. I 
had stretched myself for a nap, being tired and suffering from loss 
of sleep the night before. I started after all had gone forward and 
again took up my tramp through the prairie. The idea I had first 
formed as to the land having once been a part of the gulf was cor- 
rect. Here, at a distance of perhaps seven or eight miles from the 
beach, evidences were numerous as to this formation. I reached my 
point of intersection with the route followed by the others some 
little time before the others arrived. I had taken a seat on a high 
bunch of grass and weeds, and while awaiting the arrival of the 
others I killed my first mule-eared rabbit. This one was at least 
as large again as our Western tribe, and was a perfect curiosity to 
me. It differed from ours of Kentucky only in its size and its im- 
mense ears. I skinned it down to the foreparts and severed it 
beyond the kidneys, 

By this time some of our party had come in here. After resting 
a short time, it now being ten or eleven o’clock, the question was dis- 
cussed as to direction of the boat. The Governor and Little decided 
on a course nearly east. I told Mr. Jack that they should go more 
to the south. I struck out nearly southeast, taking an observation 
for that course of a half mile or so. They were fifteen or twenty 
degrees south of me, and were soon out of my sight. I took an 
object in my old course and then another. This brought me as I 
thought in the vicinity of the bay.. I had, however, to go one or two 
stages further, when I saw the water of the bay glistening before me. 
seing a little doubtful as to my course, I had yielded a little to 
theirs. I at first was a little bothered as to the locality of the boat, 
but when I looked for the island I at once discerned that I was too 
much to the south. I thought I was nearer the island than when 
we landed. I found the boat three-quarters of a mile north of me. 

The others didn’t get in until late in the evening. I had gathered 
some weeds, sticks, and chunks, which had been driven ashore. 
When they arrived, a consultation was held as to whether we should 
sail at once, or wait until morning. It was then about three o’clock 
p.m. I was (unexpectedly to me) appealed to as to what was the 
best to do. I said that we could not worst ourselves by going then. 
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We had two reasons why it was best; a good fair west breeze, and 
the moon far in her second quarter; and I said that if a storm 
should threaten us we could find a cove in the island to land. I 
added that our water was getting scarce, or at least my flask was 
nearly empty. I feared we were about to have a change of weather, 
and we should be as well off in the boat as on land. 

All hands turned to and in a few minutes we were going at a 
rate of five to seven knots. We were troubled a little about oyster 
banks and had to keep off. In consequence, we did not reach our 
landing until near 2 o’clock, just after the moon went down, 

Preparations were made early in the morning to go to the mouth 
of the river. Here commenced our troubles, distress, and priva- 
tions. The wind had shifted to the west. We had a rain after our 
arrival, but it had again cleared away. We got under way at about 
ten or eleven o’clock and ran down to what was then called the 
“West End.” Here Mr. Butler found three and a half to four feet 
of water, with what he thought a long bar, but plenty of water in- 
side. As the moon shone quite bright we reached the mouth early 
in the morning, and then commenced a scene that can’t be de- 
scribed. Every one was trying to get ashore first. My friend But- 
ler got a chance and told me to leave nothing on the vessel that I 
could take care of on shore. We had before spoken together about 
the old Captain’s desire to go further west and try to pick up a 
return load. 

What became of the vessel we never knew. We had a report that 
when she got back to New Orleans one of the Messrs. Hawkins had 
started to return with her, and that she foundered on the coast in a 
storm and she and all on board were lost. I think from what I 
gleaned from McDonald when I reached New Orleans in October, 
°22, that Captain Cannon had gone to Matamoras and sold the 
vessel and the freight. Captain Butler quit her there. I could 
learn nothing more, nor could I learn where old Captain Rinker 
was. The report was that he went north and died. 

I was the last to go ashore; and, as I gathered my gun box, my 
trunk, my blankets, and my overcoat, it struck the old captain that 
I was taking out of the vessel an unnecessary quantity of my prop- 
erty that was all to come on board again to go further west. I re- 
plied that I for one would never consent to go on board again; that 
if ever [ got my big foot on big land my seafaring was at an end. 
We were landed on the west bank of the river, I suppose for con- 
venience in procuring wood, as the sea beach was literally covered 
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with drift wood. For several hours I was taken up with curiosity 
in looking over the drift. The greater part of it must have come 
from the Mississippi and perhaps thousands of miles up that river, 
the Tennessee, the Ohio, and the Missouri. We could find almost 
any household article, and everything that would float. There were 
plow stocks and handles, wheels destitute of any iron, parts of spin- 
ning wheels, parts of home made chairs, rails of poplar and other 
light wood, old canoes and the larger pirogues, flat boat gunnels and 
vessel spars, some perfect, etc., ete. 

Well, the two Messrs. Lovelace, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Holston, Mr. 
Jennings and Little prepared to ascend the river, taking two of the 
immigrants to help manage the boat, and leaving the balance of 
some thirteen or fourteen on the beach. They went to try to learn 
something of those who went on the land expedition with Colonel 
Austin. I think they left that evening. 

When this party went away, the virtuous individual, I. Beard, 
was left in charge as a kind of commander and sutler. Now with 
the exception of Beddinger, or Bellinger, and a man named Willis, 
not one of those remaining could load or shoot a rifle, and Willis 
had none. Just before starting Mr. Little gave every man a United 
States musket or yager, with powder and shot. “Such a getting up- 
stairs” in rubbing and fixing muskets never was seen. It was now 
about the 10th or 12th of January, rather too late for brant, geese, 
and ducks, but the marsh was literally covered next morning with 
the feathered tribe. I anticipated the sequel. In two days not a 
brant or duck or goose was to be seen, except on the wing a quarter 
of a mile above us. J think that altogether not more than one or 
two ducks were killed. They were made so very wild in one day 
that it was impossible to get in killing distance of them. 

There had been coffee and sugar enough to last, together with 
some rice and a little flour that we had, ten or more days; but 
through a want of care and proper management it soon became 
short. The fact was that the men who had been so long on board, 
most of them sea sick, ate like hogs when they were out of their 
prison and ashore. About the fourth day in the morning, I had 
gone down the beach very early to see the chance for game of any 
kind, but found nothing more than a salt marsh as far as I could 
see. I was hungry and faint. When I returned I asked Beard if he 
had saved nothing for my breakfast. He said there was a piece of 
middling, but no bread, a little coffee, and no sugar. He said in a 
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very rough way that I ought to have been there when the others ate. 
I replied that I had gone in search of game and had had to go at 
least three or four miles, but everything had been driven off by 
those new hunters. I recollected having a few sea biscuits in my 
trunk, and I opened it and got three. 

I intended to make another effort to find game by wading a 
lagoon or lake on our side of the river, but Mattigan, my Irish 
friend, said I could not get over without a boat, for it was not oniy 
deep water but very boggy. I remarked to him in the hearing of 
the others that things looked squally, that I thought old Cannon 
did not intend coming back, or he would have passed by once or 
twice, which he promised to do, that as to the old Governor and the 
party I supposed they were captured by Indians, and that we were 
in a fair way to starvation. In the evening I got this sturdy Irish- 
man off, and suggested to him the chances of crossing the river on 
a raft to the other side. I told him that the land was higher and 
the timber not so far off, and that the chances for game were better 
than on the side we were on. He very readily consented to help 
me and went for an axe. We found a much lighter job than we 
thought, for it was quite easy to find light seasoned logs. We made 
a very substantial raft sufficient to buoy up three men or more. I 
warned him not to speak of my project, or we should have it as it 
was at first, and everything would be scared away by the muskets. 
He said there was no danger of that, for they were already afraid 
of fhe Indians. 

Early next morning I awoke and awakened Mattigan. We went 
at once and found the current quite slack, the tide being near its 
fall. We, or rather he, had picked up scraps of plank to make two 
paddles, and we crossed with no trouble. I stood on the bank to 
see him row back, for he said he knew very little about water craft. 
I instructed him to pull first on one side and then on the other, 
and steer his raft straight across. 

I started for the timber, for the river ran through a salt marsh, 
and if I recollected aright there was not so much as a scrub or a 
sapling on either side for perhaps a mile or more. I proceeded 
about half a mile, when off to my right, three or four hundred yards 
away, I discovered a single deer feeding. I felt my chance to be a 
bad one, as I had nothing to hide myself. She was too busy to 
notice me, and I stooped down and advanced when she put her head 
down to feed. I had to go forward in this manner half way to her 
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before the tall grass could be reached. When I got there, I acted in 
the same way, until I supposed I had got within about seventy or 
eighty yards of her. I raised up, when I thought she saw me, 
though I could not see her head, and took good aim and fired at her 
shoulder. When the smoke cleared away I could see nothing of her, 
and began to fear I had missed her; yet | knew my bead was good. 
I kept my eyes on or near where she had been standing and went, 
as I thought, eighty or a hundred yards, without seeing anything of 
my deer. I, however, kept on in the same direction and finally 
came upon her lying dead. It was 140 yards, and she was shot in 
the head. Here was something like a providential thing. I shoul- 
dered the deer, after taking out its entrails, and carried it to the 
bank. I was some four hundred yards from camp. I had to shoot 
off my gun as a signal, and Mattigan and one other came up and 
brought over the raft. I hardly think the venison lasted a half 
hour. I got a taste of it and immediately went back, and then all 
were in motion to get across to the woods. 

I told Mattigan to put together everything that would be dam- 
aged by getting wet and to cover it with the little tent cloth and 
fasten it down with weights. When I had crossed over I took the 
margin of the bank, and when I reached the commencement of the 
timber I saw a large prairie hawk alight on the top of one of the 
largest of the scrubby trees, some eighteen or twenty feet high. It 
was unapprehensive of danger, so I got a good range and shot it. 
It was very fat. I hung it up to make a good pot of soup, Beard 
having still left some rice. I went some two miles higher up, but 
found no game, so I returned to “Camp Hawk,” for this was the 
name it was known by afterwards? I had eaten nothing since 
morning, and lay down hungry and tired. 

We had plenty of pretty good water, as the river was low, and 
where I found any in the swamp it was good, for it was rain water 
and the month was January. Mr. Little had very little foresight, 
or he would have had the seine and hooks and lines brought ashore. 
They were intended for the expedition, and would have relieved us 
of our great fear of starvation; for we could have caught any quan- 
tity of the best of fish, and the seine and fishing tackle would have 
proven of great assistance to the whole family of immigrants, 


*Colonel Bryan says: “This place retained the name of Hawk Camp for 
many years, and lost it only after the old settlers died away.” 
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though the site selected for a permanent stop was some distance 
from the beach, 

The following morning I was up very early and awoke my man 
Mattigan. We were as yet not out of salt, so we took some in a 
piece of cloth, and cautiously left all the others sound asleep. I 
reached the point where I had turned back the previous night. It 
was now quite light, and I followed up the bank of the river a mile 
or so, when I saw a gang of turkeys, and soon one of them flew 
across. I knew the others would follow, so I beckoned to Mattigan 
to lie or sit down and not to move until I called him. I made a 
little circuit to get above them in case they should go out or up the 
river. When I had gone, as I thought, far enough I saw directly 
before me a pretty large bayou, and I was not more than a hundred 
yards from its confluence with the river. I advanced some fifty or 
more yards and kept still. The turkeys were very busy picking the 
hackberries, and I soon got a good shot and killed one. The report 
started them towards where Mattigan was, but some of them had 
not yet come over. I advanced a little further down and soon suc- 
ceeded in killing another. I started Mattigan with all speed back 
with them, and told him not to stay, but to come back, and to bring 
his own musket and buckshot. I thought I should get another 
turkey but failed, though they took to the swamp. I succeeded 
in getting another shot, but missed. 

I struck the bayou again and in creeping along scared up two 
deer, but as the undergrowth was very dense they got away. While 
on the brink of the bayou loading my gun I heard a splash in the 
water some forty yards up and saw the commotion of the water 
from the effect of the disturbance. I waited, and soon some animal 
made its appearance on the opposite side and went up the bank, 
which was some five or six feet high. It went into the grass out of 
sight, but soon returned and would in three seconds more have been 
in the water again if I had not made a little noise. I had a bead on 
it, when it raised itself up a little. At the crack of my gun it 
turned over backwards, and lay lifeless, the ball taking effect on the 
neck in front. The next question was how to get it. It occurred to 
me that I wanted to get across the bayou to be relieved of a very 
turbulent, boisterous, and above all, the larger portion of them, a 
blackguard set. Generally sleeping all day, they were prepared to 
keep themselves and others awake at night with all kinds of most 
obscene brothel songs and stories and long yarns to match. The 
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two men, Beard and Nelson, the New York engineer, were gener- 
ally in the lead. At first I gently remonstrated and I think it 
tended to stimulate them, for by this time I had become a favorite 
with most of the party. They understood that but for me they 
would have been in a starving condition. Beddinger, the other 
hunter having a rifle, had that morning killed a deer which, to- 
gether with my two turkeys, helped them through. Well, I started 
up to learn more of the bayou and try to get over. I ran my ram- 
rod down once or twice to ascertain what kind of a bottom it was, 
and then I tried it again with a long stick. It was loblolly. This 
I anticipated, but I soon observed that logs and all manner of 
brush and débris were quite abundant and that they accumulated 
as I went up. I soon came to a log, which I crossed, marking the 
place so that Mattigan could cross there also. I proceeded to find 
my dead otter, for this was what it was, a young one more than 
half grown, and very fat. 

Now I began to make my way down toward the mouth of the 
bayou, looking out for a convenient place to camp. This I selected 
nearly on the bank of the river. I went about preparing to make a 
fire when Mattigan made his appearance on the other side of the 
bayou, with our “sleeping irons,” i, e., our blankets. I directed him 
to where I had crossed, saying that he would find a blaze cut on a 
sapling to mark the place. He put out, and as it was a full mile he 
was some time coming around. He said he had come near getting 
a shot at three deer, which detained him. TI could not but smile at 
the idea of him, a raw Irishman, shooting a deer, as in all prob- 
ability he never had fired off a gun. I had taken the skin off our 
game, and we put it on the coals to broil. It was very acceptable, 
as we were exceedingly hungry. 

It was now near 12 o’clock. I said I was going back across the 
bayou to try to kill another deer for the others, late in the evening 
or early in the morning. We started off, taking a little round to 
learn what was to be seen. To my surprise I encountered a cane 
brake, but not of large growth, and I saw a good deal of deer and 
turkey sign. Here I found the first pecan trees I had seen, the 
ground in many places being covered with pecans and the hulls. 
Bear sign was to be seen, and of very recent date. I found the 
pecan and hackberry trees very numerous here. Near the banks of 
the bayou and river T think the land was a little higher than below 
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the bayou and back in the swamp; for this land, like that along 
the Mississippi, Red, and Arkansas, and perhaps all other alluvial 
soils, is seen to be higher immediately on the margin of the water 
course than it is further back. This I suppose to be due to the fact 
that in a flood or high stage of water sufficient to overflow the 
banks, the heaviest particles of the impregnated water, as soon as it 
is left to become still, settle first after leaving the swift bubbling 
circling current, and of course this makes the deposit greater than 
it is further out. 

Mattigan and I turned to cross the river, and on the opposite 
bank we saw a very large raccoon on his hind legs surveying us, 
apparently not the least alarmed. Mattigan wanted me to shoot or 
let him have a shot, but I refused. When he asked why not and 
said it might be good eating, I told him I was after larger game 
than a raccoon. He exclaimed, “Be sure, is he the raccoon of 
Amirica?” I said to him that he must stop talking, for the human 
voice would make the most ferocious and wildest animals of the 
woods cower and run. 

We crossed over and I made my calculations to go in as near a 
parallel line with the river as I could, and told Mattigan to go to, 
or within a half mile or so of, the river, down toward the other 
camp. I told him not to go too fast and he might make all the 
noise he wished ; he might sing any of his Irish songs, as I knew he 
was quite gifted in that way. I remained still until I supposed he 
had gone the proper distance, when I cautiously went on’ my way. 
We had, or I had, gone a mile when three deer passed within a hun- 
dred yards of me, going in the direction of the bayou. I saw they 
knew nothing of our presence, so I thought I could find them on 
my return. They were not much alarmed, for they were going in 
gentle trot. 

I pursued my course, and came to a blown up half grown tree 
giving quite an inviting seat, which I took near the roots. I had 
been there half an hour when my attention was attracted by the 
noise of breaking sticks, which came from a thicket of undergrowth 
perhaps an acre or so in size. I knew that it was an animal of some 
kind, and that it was going to cross before me, for it appeared to be 
going at right angles to my course. Soon it came out and stopped. 
It had the wind of me, and I knew it would break off ina run. Tt 
was but sixty yards away and I determined to risk a shot. I shot 
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at it quartering to me. I shot a little too far back. It sprang up 
and turned back, running at its best speed. I went to where it 
stood and found hair and at the third or fourth jump plenty of 
blood. It had gone directly back, and I was fearful it would try to 
cross the river. Following it I found where it had lain down. This 
encouraged me, as I now knew it was badly wounded. The quan- 
tity of blood showed me that the ball had gone through the liver 
and perhaps part of the lungs. I here hallooed to find if Matti- 
gan was within hearing, and to my surprise—for he had seen me 
some way off a little before I hallooed—he came out of breath run- 
ning, his eyes as big as small eggs. I questioned him, and he told 
me he had seen a large bear coming towards him. I asked him why 
he did not shoot it. “Oh be me faith,” replied he, “I just got out 
of his road. I did not want him to squaze the life out of me in the 
wild foxes’ woods.” I told Mattigan that I thought we should try 
to “squaze” the “mate” off of some of his fat ribs, pointing at the 
same time at the puddle of blood where he had lain down. He en- 
quired if that was from the bear, and asked where it was. I said 
we should wait a little and then we should find him if he had not 
crossed the river; that if he had again lain down and would remain 
half an hour he would be ours. So I said that we would not disturb 
him for awhile. Then I asked him if he heard my gun. He said 
he did, but that he did not think I was shooting at the bear, it was 
too far for the anima! to run after it had left him. I asked him if 
the bear saw him. He replied, “I reckon he did, for I heard him 
blow his nose once or twice. He turned and went one way, and 
you see J went the other.” We started on the trail and did not go 
two hundred yards when we found a dead two year old bear. We 
soon took out his entrails and quartered him and hung what we 
could not pack up on forks of saplings. We then trudged back to 
our crossing. 

It was now getting late, and after another meal from our otter I 
told Mattigan to go to the other camp and let them come to where 
the balance of the bear was and have them to bring it to the river 
at the mouth of the bayou. I told him then to quit them and come 
to our camp alone. I thought I saw depicted in his face a degree 
of reluctance, and immediately conjectured the cause, and said, 
“You are no coward, I know.” “Well,” said he, “suppose I mate 
up with one of those varmints again?” TI said they would run from 
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him faster than he could from them, as in the instance of the bear. 
“Let me here repeat,” I said to him, “what I said at the landing 
in the presence of those two old hunters, for I said it for them to 
hear. I have been reared from infancy in the wilds of Kentucky, 
in a portion of it that ten years ago was as wild as where we now 
are, with nearly all of the same animals that are here. I learned 
that there is almost no animal that will voluntarily attack a man. 
There are, of course, some exceptions. A tiger or panther will de- 
fend its young, and so will perhaps some lesser beasts. We have of 
our domestic animals the cow, the dog, the sow, and the horse, that 
will protect their young. The panther, the Mexican tiger, the cata- 
mount, and the wild cat may be driven by hunger and the imme- 
diate smell of fresh blood to attack a person; and the California, or 
mountain, grizzly is said to be afraid of nothing and is always 
avoided by the gold hunter. Our black bear is cowardly beyond 
any thing. It has been known to run at simply the breaking of a 
stick or the falling of a limb, even at fifty or a hundred yards dis- 
tance. Now go, and I will see what is around this cane brake. You 
need not be afraid of seeing anything, for our shooting and passing 
has relieved the danger.” So we both went from the camp together, 
he to our crossing and I to see what I could up the river. 

I now began to be quite anxious about the party that had gone 
up the river, for this was the eighth or ninth day out. I at first 
apprehended some danger about Indians, but I recollected that the 
land immigrants must have been for two or more months some- 
where up the river, and it was very likely that the redskins had 
gone towards San Antonio, or to the west, so soon as the whites 
arrived on the river. 

After leaving Mattigan, I had travelled nearly a mile or so and 
was immediately in the edge of the cane, when two deer, both 
bucks, came running toward me. I suspected them of fighting, 
for they were forty or more yards apart. The foremost one came 
within thirty steps of me. I had taken a tree, and he had halted, 
when I shot him in the breast and knocked him down. The other 
did not appear to notice the report of my gun and came to where 
the first was lying. On my loading he spied me, but stood his 
ground, and seemed to have no idea of going off. I shot him, but 
shot a little too low, and he ran as though not touched. After 
going perhaps a hundred yards he fell, but out of sight. After 
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taking his entrails out, I went to see if I had missed the other. I 
found hair cut, but a little too white; but soon I saw blood, and was 
satisfied that I had killed him. I did not go any farther, but went 
back to be in time to intercept Mattigan in order that he might 
bring Willis with him, for I did not feel like carrying the meat for 
them. I found, however, that Mattigan had met the crowd coming 
up and had crossed over and was at the camp. I told him to go 
and call Mr. Willis and tell him that I wanted him and to instruct 
him how to get over. He went, and on his return he reported that 
he got a chance and beckoned him to the bank and delivered his 
message. He came, and we all went up to my deer. I went on and 
found the other, but a wolf had been there before me and had eaten 
into the flanks, but not to do much harm. I told them to skin 
down the legs, and tie a hind left to the right fore leg, all around. 
Then each took a deer. 

It was to our interest to try to save the meat when we reached 
camp by cooking it. I should have said by barbecuing it, for all 
cooking utensils had been left at the mouth of the river except a 
small kettle and frying pan, neither of which we had on our side. 
We collected wood for the night and got sprits to put the pieces on 
before the fire to roast. We took turns in sitting up and attending 
to the fire and the meat. 

In the morning, I concluded to go over and see what the others 
were doing. They made no preparation to save any of the meat, 
except as they ate it. Beddinger had killed another deer, and that 
was lying unskinned. I asked him why he had not skinned it. 
He said he thought he had done his part, he had killed it. 

Well, we spent that day in doing very little, but late in the even- 
ing I killed a fine turkey, very fat, and this we hung before the fire, 
and had it well cooked by morning. I said, we would not touch it 
until we saw if the old Governor would come. This came near be- 
ing the cause of some trouble. While I was gone up the river, the 
man Nelson found the way around to our camp, and the roasted 
turkey was too much for him. He concluded to take off a leg. He 
was the dog with the collar on among the others. Mattigan told 
him it was not to be cut, that I had said it was to be kept for the 
old Governor. Nelson said he intended to have a piece of it any- 
how, and made a start for it. Mattigan had my big knife, and told 
him if he touched the turkey he would cut his skull open. Just at 
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this juncture I made my appearance, and when I saw how things 
stood, I remarked to Nelson that he had better go back to his side 
of the bayou, for what was here was individually our own. As he 
went off he remarked that he would get even with me before the 
end of the trip. 

I now concluded to go some miles up the river. I thought per- 
haps I might meet the boat, and if I should kill anything, the boat 
could bring it down. I saw nothing, however, except a large bear 
about the middle of the river, going to the opposite shore. I found 
a convenient seat and sat down to rest, but soon after I heard the 
repert of a gun. I took it as a matter of course to be at or near 
the camp, but on second thought I knew that was too far to hear 


a gun report. I got very fidgety, for in an instant my mind was 


made up that it was our party coming down, and in the next twenty 
minutes the boat turned a far off point. I remained quiet, with 
anticipations of hearing from Colonel Austin and getting all the 
news from the States. I almost could have whooped out for joy. 
My feelings were indescribable. 
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THE COMMUNISTIC COLONY OF BETTINA. 
(1846-8) 
LOUIS REINHARDT, 


[The following account represents the substance of an interview with 
Mr. Reinhardt, of Arneckeville, De Witt County, Texas, who is one of the 
first settlers in this community. The visionary undertaking here described 
has become famous among German-Americans in this State on account of 
the connection with it of Hon. Gustave Schleicher, Dr. Herff, and many 
other prominent men.—RUDOLPH KLEBERG, JR.] 


This colony owed its origin to the efforts of Prince Solms-Braun- 
fels, Baron von Meusebach, and H. Spies, each successively holding 
the office of general agent of the Adelsverein.’ 

The colony was organized in 1846 in Darmstadt. It received its 
name in honor of Bettina vy. Arnim, a German writer, but it was 
better known as the Darmstaedter Kolonie while its members were 
generally called the Vierziger (men of the forties). 

Prince Solms had been in Texas as early as 1844, and his ac- 
counts, as well as those of Spies, in writings and speeches caused a 
sensation among the students of the universities of Giessen and 
Heidelberg. Solms also made a speech to the students of the in- 
dustrial school (Gewerbeschule) in Darmstadt, where I was study- 
ing, and his extravagant descriptions made the students mad. He 
remarked that there was no demand in the old country for all the 
professional men whom the universities were turning out, and 
that they must find a new and developing country where their 


‘The Adelsverein, or Union of Princes, was a corporation composed of 
a number of counts and dukes belonging to the lesser German nobility, and 
having for its object “the colonizing and promoting of German immigra- 
tion to Texas on a large scale.” It is impossible here to describe in detail 
the plans and history of this remarkable organization; but a full account 
can be found in the memorial volume of the semi-centennial of the city of 
Fredericksburg by Robert Penniger—a highly interesting sketch of a phase 
of Texas history which is practically unknown in Anglo-American circles. 
R. K., Jr. 
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services would be in demand. He glowingly described Texas as a 
land of milk and honey, of perennial flowers, of crystal streams 
rich and fruitful beyond measure, where roamed myriads of deer 
and buffalo, while the primeval forests abounded in wild fowl of 
every kind. And what he said was true. It is a glorious land; and 
I am glad that I came here. 

It was in this way that Gustave Schleicher, a graduate of the 
University of Giessen and already an engineer on the Meinecker 
Road, and Wundt, a student of law, were won for the enterprise. 
A communistic society was organized of which friendship, freedom, 
and equality were the watchwords. It had no regular scheme of 
government, so far as I know. In fact, being communistic, the as- 
sociation would not brook the tyranny of a ruler. But the guiding 
spirits were by common consent Messrs. Wagner, Herff, Schleicher, 
and Schenk. Being the youngest of the whole company—I was 
thirteen—I was, of course, rarely consulted. The general director 
of the industrial school had purchased my freedom from my father 
with the understanding that I should botanize in Texas. I was 
well satisfied at first; and Herff and Schleicher treated me like a 
son. 

In Feb., 1847, we left for Hamburg and remained there for 
several weeks until our ship had discharged her cargo. In April 
we sailed. Our party consisted of about forty men of whom I re- 
member the following: 


SMM MCR Cee e eh ne hse ake hicisal nesses Wsigioo seals ie eh physician. 
SONNE Ss ee aoe elie Sa Aes ww its die OTR NS SANE : 
ENE Mee enact SAE 2 eee Moki on nisn Nas slew wean aweee engineer. 
eee Acton oon eae Mee ee sos ca Ueda kAewieNe architect. 
EE aCe icine tice sin Ganeeees bee Sas sak saeewered es 
PEIRCE ee eee orn Bos iia sha eGu we sian Nohiasinus bape eNNiee lawyer. 
UMMC ML VOR GY Oi ois eins Sas wie soe k Wo sie s sais ws 4ae Ade w Soe ews oe% 

PR et oye ic eens wks bynes mS SE TES SACS ARR EWES 
Sat, ee ET iets areas Cetataud Sik is uN wise sk BS OAS aa Saale OS 
PN Se ER eis «Ce ws oC aS SSN hae sae aU a NNh ashen wy Sods 
RMI ee ee Kean og SSG Os RiGee hkl weak OSE SW eee Aas 
RINNE RCS Ie he Se eta a ars as fe ici Yaya oes sue Sin eles MES SS Sree 
SPREE RES een y on ots Grn i ous esau ses osu akUskoee sae forester. 
(oS SS Sa eee Se ee 
NERS eee Yo se tease Be aera can lob vosvwndig a We iSt bhi lavea Gave sg Sie 

BI eee Sahat aaa ae anrcars saGus aie Be Seis is 
RIN Rei ta forerr es ssre gern ou eee ee als lebih oiisteo aia oe 
RURRNSRIED poe ue i cies ag 
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7 an a tare eae anes errr ae rer mre errr aare wreck mci a ic mechanic. 
PSPeRR RAMA chats acco elaiys, 5 bata vs sian etow BUNS Sa retina ahd taiea eae cera se se erettes carpenter. 
MTree ehh NS SOG hyo a Maal omcttss tS 5 mieten sac omc eine a etal ee ater are 

CLL en Ea EEOC aS eA ea aye POP OONT Rui otic ecm: butcher. 
Lo LCL 21e ee ROC RAE ata eae eats OE MN Ar me mre OS rT) arc C blacksmith. 
HPI er een to eatn nd tenere avatar arek cs Gas sue euealy, Sanacahe poneerbG lieutenant of artillery. 
NORA ROR SCORERS ER CinctleCSxe a) Vata cone ee caio ona atslorerale aan Sereaes as eherererotags ship carpenter. 
MOM NE EI ReL ne ch i foto ed tn nrovvcs Seorce  wesioieyorate ale area te oie Shale cae ce eae eae eee eeemenS brewer. 
ROBYN aaa crs asia va zoe a ro eeea er nsd 61a Soae wera BUSTA Oise OLS ava aeenslielevaieoy ie eeenotere eter miller. 
Bo ea SENSE EU es RCAC ONECART ae CMRP MORE AT UME TN TNE CCT. hotel keeper. 
TAINS cece cx toes aoa e cso Col Ls oh wisn. e' choleralaya wislelomiar sane ats student of theology. 
HC MIRCNNCR reget 5 oooy erate a SS o wietcieidhw icine wares maker of musical instruments. 
MORNROMUARSETENOD: <p [5.55 auc) aise ome ier ve:a lela ahgns mw atau ade RiisSecelss ese lem ee Nera naturalist. 
HVE LC REET 5 2 isivs cis cen ear ces ws 0s raat alas Soe aU uN Teme se aCe ne ea OR Rooke agriculturist. 


SA VS Cntae Oe SST UR OT RCAC an American, who joined in Victoria. 


There was no one in our party who could speak English except 
the cook, who had been in America several times. Dr. Herff had 
learned the language from books and could manage to make him- 
self understood. 

We had a good voyage with no incidents of general interest. We 
landed at Galveston, July 17, 1847. Dr. Herff and Spies who had 
sailed ahead of our party here met us, and we were quartered in the 
William Tell Hotel, kept by a Swiss and the only inn there at that 
time. A grand reception awaited us; and, being a jolly company, 
we found no difficulty in showing our appreciation. 

As the schooner which was to carry us to Indianola was under 
repairs, we waited several weeks. When the ship was at last in a 
condition to sail, she was pressed into service as a transport by the 
United States government, the war with Mexico being then in 
progress. We finally succeeded in getting another ship; but when 
we were ready to sail, the captain was on a “spree.” In spite of 
this, however, we started off; yet before we were far out, the ship 
struck a sandbank and some planks flew out from behind. The 
captain began to lower the boat on the pretext of going ashore and 
securing aid; but before he could carry out his purpose, Dr. Herff 
with drawn pistol informed him that if it came to drowning the 
captain would be compelled to stay and perish with us. Here 
Kappelhoff, who was a ship-carpenter, took charge of the vessel, 
and by keeping close to the shore, we reached Indianola after five 
days. 

Here twenty-four ox wagons had been waiting for us for three 
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weeks; since Meusebach, the general agent of the Adelsverein, had 
seen to everything. In addition, he there bought two wagons of six 
yokes of oxen each, and two mule teams of eight mules each, for we 
had an immense amount of baggage. In addition to what we had 
brought from home and had purchased at Darmstadt, we had laid 
in a big supply at Hamburg and Galveston. We had supplies of 
every kind imaginable; for instance, complete machinery for a 
mill, a number of barrels of whiskey, and a great many dogs of 
whom Morro was the Jargest, being three feet high. We came pre- 
pared to conquer the world. 

In Indianola $10,000 in American gold was paid to us as a pre- 
mium for settling Fisher’s grant by Consul Lee. After a journey 
of four weeks, our train reached New Braunfels in August. Our 
trip was comparatively uneventful. We camped on the prairie and 
sang, drank, and enjoyed ourselves the whole way as only the Ger- 
man student knows how to do. We lived like the gods on Olympus 


and our favorite song on this tour was 


Ein freies Leben fuehren wir 
Ein Leben voller Wonne, ec. 


In New Braunfels, Schenk and I fell sick with typhoid, while 
Deichert had the misfortune of being thrown from a horse and 
breaking his leg. Thus we were unable to move for nearly five 
weeks; but the whole company waited for us, having no thought 
of leaving the sick. In New Braunfels on the Vereinshuegel 
(Union Hill) a treaty was made between Meusebach, Spies, and 
Von Koll representing the Colony, and the Comanches by which 
the Indians agreed to vacate to our party the tract lying between 
the Llano and San Saba, and known as Fisher’s Grant. The In- 
dians were here represented by their chief Santana (also written 
Santa Anna) and two others accompanied by Baron v. Kriewitz, 
Santana’s squaws, and his doctor, 

Kriewitz had been among the Comanches several months as com- 
mercial agent of the colonists at New Braunfels and Fredericks- 
burg according to the wish of the savages themselves. But the 
Indians did not trust him, looking upon him as a spy; and it is 
said that his life was thrice saved by Santana’s daughter. Kriewitz 
at the making of the treaty was dressed like an Indian; but at last 
ene of our party recognized him and gazed intently at him. Here- 
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upon Kriewitz then touched him under the table with his foot. 
Kriewitz was then handed a piece of paper and pencil, and he wrote 
back that he was Kriewitz, but that he could not hold open com- 
munication with them now; that on the journey back to the In- 
dian camp he would try to get away. He went back with the sav- 
ages as far as Comanche Spring and escaped, and lay hid in New 
Braunfels three days while the Indians came to look for him. They 
came to our own room; and here I saw Santana for the first time. 
But as far as the treaty went, they kept that to the letter, and 
later they visited our settlement as they had stated at the time of 
the treaty. We also were faithful to the compact. 

After the sick had recovered, we set out for Fredericksburg, 
stopping a few days at Comanche Spring, later Meusebach’s farm. 
Kriewitz was our guide, and as he rode ahead of us, one could not 
have told him from an Indian. Having again spent several days 
in Fredericksburg we set out for our tract, Kriewitz again being 
our guide. Of course, we had to move very slowly; and, when we 
arrived at the Llano, we hunted a ford for three days. The best 
one finally proved to be but a few yards from our camp, where we 
had to lift the wagons four feet upon a rock in the bottom of the 
river by the aid of windlasses, and this work took us from morning 
until night. 

The Llano then was a beautiful stream, as clear as crystal, and 
known in our party as the “Silvery Llano.” One could see the 
bottom at the deepest places. The whole country was covered with 
mesquite grass as high as the knee, and abounded in buffalo and 
deer. 

On the other side we came to a big live-oak; and here we 
camped. Putting our wagons in a circle, we constructed a big tent 
in the centre, planted our cannon, and put out a guard. Feeling 
perfectly secure in our fortified camp, we celebrated that night 
until 3 o’clock. A bowl of punch was prepared, and we sang our 
favorite songs, while those who could performed on musical in- 
struments of which we had a whole chest. We gave Lebe Hoch, 
United States! Lebe Hoch, Texas! For we were all good patriots. 
This was in the early part of September, 1847. 

We built a huge structure of forks and cross beams which we 
covered with reed-grass. It was forty feet long and twenty-two 


*See his own account in Entwicklungs Geschichte, p. 117.—R. K., Jr. 
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feet wide. Afterwards we constructed an adobe house covered 
with shingles. A large pecan-tree supplied us with 10,000 of 
these. In this house was a fire place 12 feet broad and built of 
rock. On the roof, Strauss put an artistic weather-vane. Here 
we celebrated the Christmas of 1847, and again had a glorious 
time. 

As I have said, the Indians kept their agreement to the letter. 
In Nov., 1847, they visited us as they had promised. At the time 
I was herding cows several miles from our camp, when two In- 
dians rode up. From their signs I supposed they wanted some- 
thing to eat; and I handed them some bread out of the pouch I 
carried. Evidently not trusting me, they made signs that I should 
eat first.. The fact was that a great number of Waco Indians had 
been treacherously poisoned some time before by a band of cow- 
boys. It was a dastardly deed; and the Wacos thereafter became 
the most hostile of the tribes, as before they had been the most 
amicable. Well, the end of my interview was that they took every- 
thing I had and galloped off. They were hardly out of sight when 
I saw a big crowd of savages riding up, and as they drew nearer, 
I recognized the chief, Santana. Upon my asking him if he were 
not the chief, he seemed greatly surprised that I should know 
him. He was very much puzzled, too, because I had no beard; for 
all our party wore them. I told him with my fingers that I was 
only seventeen. Doubtless he had at first taken me for an Ameri- 
can, as none of them wore beards at this time. After that, the 
Indians drove my cattle, which now had scattered in all directions, 
into camp. Here Santana learned that I had been robbed, and 
sent out two men after the thieves, but after two days absence they 
reported that they were unable to find the robbers. 

The Indians camped only a short distance from us. During the 
night a number of our utensils were stolen by the squaws; but the 
next day the men returned them. For everything we gave them 
we were paid back three-fold. As they staid some time, we be- 
came well acquainted. Whenever we came into their camp, they 
would spread out their deer skins, bring out morrals* full of the 
biggest pecans I ever saw, and tell us to help ourselves. They even 
tried to learn German from us in spite of the great difficulty they 
found in pronouncing some of the words. The word Pferd they 


’Food or game bags. 
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could not say at all; Ross was easier; but best of all they liked 
Gaul, which seemed to afford them great amusement. Other In- 
dian tribes visited us, but none caused us the least annoyance. 
There were Lipans, Delawares, Kickapoos, Wacos, Choctaws, 
Shawnees, and Comanches, making seven different tribes. After 
January, 1848, no more Indians came. 

Several Mormons arrived in the early spring to settle, but did 
not carry out their intention.* Shortly afterwards Bickel who 
had made himself notorious in Fredericksburg came with some of 
his followers and began a settlement, known as that of the Bick- 
eliner. The leader, however, soon disappeared. He had two wives 
who constantly quarreled. Next came the Castellaner who founded 
the settlement Castell, which still exists. Their families came in 
March, 1848. 

In the summer of 1848, our colony of “Bettina” went to pieces 
like a bubble. As I have said, it was a communistice society and 
accordingly had no real government. Since everybody was to work 
if he pleased and when he pleased, the result was that less and less 
work was done as time progressed. Most of the professional men 
wanted to do the directing and ordering, while the mechanics and 
laborers were to carry out their plans. Of course, the latter failed 
to see the justice of this ruling, and so no one did anything. We 
had made a field and raised 200 bushels of corn—our whole year’s 
crop. According to our contract with the Adelsverein, this com- 
pany was to furnish us with supplies for the first year, but the 
next we were to shift for ourselves. As it was, we still had a plenti- 
ful supply of everything; yet that was bound to end some time; 
and there was absolutely no prospect of our ever providing for our- 
selves. I began to see this plainly. Having made arrangements 
with some teamsters who had brought us some goods, I started for 
Fredericksburg. Before I got there, eight others were on their 
way thither; and thus our colony went to the four winds. Bub 
was killed on the road by Indians. 

T went to Meversville, DeWitt County, Texas, and in that neigh- 


‘They afterwards settled near Fredericksburg. See Geschichte des 
Adelsvereins, p. 108.—R. K., Jr. 

*Named in honor of Count Karl of Castell, vice-president of the Adels- 
verein.—R. K., JR. 
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borhood I have lived ever since. When, after forty-eight years, I 
met Dr. Herff in San Antonio, we found that as far as both of us 
could determine, ten of our company were still living. 

Sept. 7, 1898. 
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SAN AUGUSTINE.’ 
EMMA B. SHINDLER. 


My subject is a near and dear one. San Augustine was my child- 
hood’s home; around its hills and valleys, its placid streams and 
hawthorn thickets the sweetest memories cluster. The haws, the 
ratans, the grapes, the persimmons, and all the wild berries and 
fruits and flowers that had their homes in the environments of the 
town were eagerly sought for in my early years with the compan- 
ionship of a dearly loved brother, making the memories of those 
haunts doubly precious. 

In speaking of the early days of San Augustine I heard my 
mother say she and her husband were the first persons to drive on 
Columbia Street, now the main street: as she came into the town 
the street was just being cleared, and the workman made way for 
her to pass. That was in °33 or 734. The town, however, was 
established in °31, and was growing rapidly. 

Of course, my knowledge of the early days of San Augustine 
consists of the reminiscences of my father and mother. It was 
a very charming place to visit, the society being cultured and 
refined and the people wonderfully hospitable. Parties in which 
the old and young took part were of frequent occurrence, and the 
gentlemen visited in the evenings with their wives. I remember, 
myself, those social calls, for they were not out of date till some 
time after the Civil War. 

San Augustine was the gateway of Texas and for a time boasted 
of being the Athens of the State. The three-story University and 
two-story College showed the respect paid to education. I have 
heard that as many as two hundred pupils have been enrolled at 
one time in each school. I know there were handsome homesteads 
in early days, for my father’s house was built in °37, and his was 
of later date than several others. All of them bear the wear and 
tear of time’s usage remarkably well, showing that our fathers 
knew the value of good lumber, and built substantially. 


*Read before the Concilium Club, Nacogdoches. May 18, 1899. 
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There is no civilization without the refining influence of Chris- 
tianity, and with the emigrants came religion. Churches were 
established and suitable buildings put up as soon as practicable. 
Just which branch of religion was first represented I do not know, 
neither is it of importance to the non-sectarian reader. Masonry, 
itself a companion to religion, established a lodge in the thirties, 
one of the proofs of high civilization. 

Among the notable names I recall that shed lustre on the his- 
tory of this time honored town may be mentioned J. Pinkney Hen- 
derson, O. M. Roberts, whose career kept him before the public 
so many years, R. T. Wheeler, R. 8S. Walker, and Judge Amos 
Clark. The last three were familiar to the older citizens of Nacog- 
doches, as they afterwards came here and lived many years. They 
were lawyers and honored the profession. Alexander Evans, Otis 
Wheeler, Elijah Price, C. I. Alexander, A. Huston, Jacob Garrett, 
William Seigler, Henry Augustin, K. L. Anderson. David Kauf- 
man, Alex. Greer, Thos. Scurry with his sons Dick and Bill, and 
B. R. Wallace were all representative men. Alexander Horton, 
Samuel Davis and William Kimbro were three heroes of San Jacinto 
fame. Martin Parmer, E. O. Le Grand, and my father, were sign- 
ers of the Texas Deciaration of Independence. Tom Ochiltree was 
there, too, a mere boy, perhaps, for it was his father’s home awhile; 
and Col. John 8S, Ford, familiarly known as “Old Rip,” was a one 
time citizen who afterwards made his home in San Antonio. 

For district judges San Augustine furnished Cullum, Corzine, 
Terrell, Richardson, and others whose names I have previously 
mentioned. Judge Terrell afterwards became a member of Hous- 
ton’s cabinet. Col. F. B. Sexton, who grew to manhood and be- 
came a prominent lawyer in San Augustine, and was a member of 
the Confederate Congress, now resides in El Paso. 

David Crockett, on his way to the fighting grounds, stopped in 
the classic town, where his fame had gone before him. It was cus- 
tomary in those good old times to give a hearty welcome to the 
stranger who claimed recognition, and David Crockett’s coming 
was celebrated by a complimentary ball. 

Is not this a galaxy of names worthy to adorn the history of the 
proudest town in Texas? Where can be found a greater list? Ah! 
those old days when San Augustine was adorned with the presence 
of men and women whose names live in history! I have not men- 
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tioned a woman’s name, and this a woman’s club! Know, then, 
that all the men I have mentioned, with but two or three excep- 
tions, had wives, women worthy their positions and the times. 
And Sam Houston, whose name is cherished by Texas, Sam Hous- 
ton, who led our fathers to victory, has rested beneath the shade 
of San Augustine’s stately trees, has dwelt for whiles within the 
homes of admiring friends there; and when fate blessed him with 
a loving wife he took her to the old, old town of which I write to 
show her to his friends, who received her with kindly hospitality. 
With them she danced, to them she sang and played, and only two 
or three—it may be only one—of those old timers are still alive to 
freshen memory with a talk of the davs when Sam Houston always 
found a welcome with the Red Landers. 

Among the first papers in the State may be mentioned the Red 
Land Express, published by Capt. A. W. Canfield and honored 
with contributions from the pens of Rusk, Roberts, Henderson, 
and otliers of cherished memory. 

San Augustine, in the years that have come and gone, has passed 
through many and great changes, but the foot-prints are there. 
Can we not hope that she has reached her lowest ebb, and that the 
tide will come in again? When the promised railroad for which 
she is looking shall come will not the valleys sing? San Augustine 
is sleeping, but she is not dead. The fine forests that surround 
her, the oil and ores that lie in her bosom, the fertility of her soil, 
will yet bring her to the front, and she may some day compete 
with her sister towns for the eminence which was once hers alone. 
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COLONEL AMASA TURNER’S REMINISCENCES OF 
GALVESTON. 


FRANCES HARWOOD. 


[Colonel Turner was born in Plymouth county, Mass., November 9, 
1800. He lived there until he was twenty-five years old, with the excep- 
tion of two years spent in New York (1822-24). In 1825 he left Boston for 
Mobile, Alabama. After remaining in Alabama ten years he emigrated to 
Texas in April, 1835. He was so pleased with Texas that he declared his 
intention of becoming a citizen, and received a certificate of “headright” 
to a league and labor of land. October, 1835, he joined the armed citizens 
of the country in the campaign against Bexar. After the capitulation of 
that place he returned to San Felipe, where the Council of the Provisional 
Government was in session, and was presented with a commission in the 
First Infantry, Regular Army of Texas. As he was on his way to visit his 
family in Mobile, General Houston gave him orders to recruit as many met 
for the Texas army as possible. In Mobile he found it difficult to raise 
recruits, but during the few days that he remained in New Orleans on his 
return, he obtained one hundred men; to which number he added enough 
men to make two full companies soon after landing in Velasco, early in 
February. One of these companies he enlisted for two years as regulars; 
while the other, which elected Richard Roman as captain, was mustered in 
for two years as permanent volunteers. He soon received orders to join 
with these two companies the main army, supposed to be at Gonzales; but 
‘on starting he met General Houston on the Colorado river and they fell 
back first to the Brazos, and then to Harrisburg, where they heard of the 
movements of General Santa Anna’s army. The campaign ended at San 
Jacinto. 

In 1839 and ’40 he improved a plantation on Cedar Bayou, Harris county, 
but divided his time between that place and Galveston until 1848, when he 
moved to the Navidad, in Lavaca county, and began to farm. While en- 
joying this pleasant home he was elected, in 1852, to represent Lavaca 
and Gonzales in the lower house of the State Legislature, and again in 
1854 to represent the counties of Lavaca and De Witt. In 1865 he moved 
to Gonzales, where he remained until his death in 187—. 

At his home in Gonzales, March 20th, 1876, Colonel Turner made notes 
of some of his recollections of Galveston’s early days. On these notes is 
based the following paper.—F. H.] 


In 1836 Colonel Turner belonged to the army of Texas under 
the command of Major General Sam Houston. On the fourth day 
of May, 1836, he was ordered with his command (Company B, 
First Infantry Regulars) to go on board the steamboat Yellow 
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Stone, which was then lying on the camp at Buffalo Bayou, one 
mile above Lynchburg. He was to proceed to Galveston with the 
prisoners taken at San Jacinto and report for duty to Colonel 
James Morgan, who was then in command of Post Galveston. ‘We 
arrived at Galveston,’ says Colonel Turner, ‘about midnight on the 
fifth.’ ‘Il disembarked with my company, lay down on the sand 
and slept soundly until the next morning, when I reported as 
ordered after guard mount.” 

Post Galveston was situated on the extreme eastern end of the 
island on what was afterwards termed “the Reserve.” When the 
city was surveyed the government reserved all east of a bayou, the 
amount being seventy-five acres more or less, for public uses. The 
line ran from the head of this inlet, a little east of south to the 
nearest point on the gulf shore. Colonel Turner says, ‘When I last 
visited the place, but little of this reserve remained; or it was so 
washed that I could scarcely recognize the place where our old 
quarters were situated.’ 


) 


Colonel Turner remained at Post Galveston until July 20, 18: 


36, 


when he was promoted to the command of his regiment, and 
ordered to headquarters on the Lavaca in Jackson county. He 
stayed at Camp Johnston until the following December when he 
visited Columbia during the session of the first congress, and ten- 
dered his resignation to the Secretary of War. President Houston 
refused to accept it, but agreed that he should have a furlough of 
sufficient length to enable him to go back to Mobile, where his 
family still lived, move them to Galveston, and then take com- 
mand of the post. 

‘T had,’ he says, ‘now accomplished what I had in view in resign- 
ing my commission in the army—to wit, the settlement of my 
family at Galveston. I chartered a schooner of one hundred tons 
that drew nine feet of water, loaded her with lumber, took my 
family on board, and sailed for Galveston. I arrived in Galveston 
Bay on the sixth of February, 1837, four days after leaving Mobile. 
As the captain of the vessel had never crossed the bar, and as there 
were no pilots at that time I agreed in the charter to pilot the ves- 
sel in myself; but I tremble when I think of it, for my wife and 

*Single quotation marks, in this article, will indicate that slight changes 


have been made in the phraseology, while double marks will show a literal 
quotation of Colonel Turner’s words. 
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children and every cent of property that I possessed, except some 
land, were on board that vessel. On the seventh day of February 
I relieved Major Moreland of the command of Post Galveston. 
Major Moreland had anticipated my arrival and had detailed from 
among the Mexican prisoners a gang of experts to erect for the 
accommodation of my family a “casa grande,” and on my arrival 
I found it completed.’ 

This house consisted of one room, ten by eleven feet, made of 
wire grass sods taken from the shore of the bay, cut in shape with 
spades, with the roof thatched with grass. A chimney and fire- 
place, and a hole through which to enter completes the description 
of this “casa grande” which was very durable if not reached by 
high tide. 

Colonel Turner remained in command of Post Galveston until 
August the fifth, when his resignation was accepted. Soon after 
this he received the position of boarding officer from Gail Borden, 
Jr., collector at Galveston. The first custom-house used at Gal- 
veston was the old Mexican custom-house, which had been used as 
commissary quarters by Colonel Morgan, and which had afterwards 
been repaired and occupied as a dwelling by Colonel Turner and 
his family; but now the lower rooms were cffered by Colonel 
Turner to Mr. Borden until a proper building could be erected 
for a custom-house. 

Colonel Turner writes, “The first duties collected were in June 
(I think), 1837, and the first consignee that paid duties was W. M. 
Cook, who settled at Houston. The first clerk employed by Col- 
lector Borden was David Murphree, who was first lieutenant of 
Captain Wm. H. Patton’s company, Second Regiment, Texas Vol- 
unteers.” 

A contract was closed by Borden in August 1837 for the build- 
ing of a new custom-house, which was to be completed by the first 
of October. It was to stand on the northwest corner of Strand and 
Tremont Streets. The keys were delivered to the collector two 
days before the great storm of 1837, which blew it down and, it 
is supposed, washed it out to sea, as no vestige of it was ever found 
afterwards. 

About this time, August 1837, the survey of most of the city 
had been made by J. C. Groesbeck, and the first plot of the city 
by Harrison Sandusky. 
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Improvements in the way of building began. McKinney and 


Williams commenced erecting a large warehouse at the shore end 
of the wharf which is now called by their name. Collector Borden 
began to gather material to build his residence in the southwest- 
ern portion of the city. Some other temporary and small improve- 
ments were made on Mechanics Street. Vessels from the North 
began to arrive with goods, principally for Houston, as that city, 
having been made the capital of the State, improved rapidly. 

There were about thirty foreign vessels in Galveston harbor 
when the great storm commenced on Oct. 1, 1837. It began with 
a wind from the south-east and held to that quarter mostly for 
three days; then it veered a little to the east and so continued to 
the sixth day, filling the bay very full, making a three or four foot 
rise at Houston. On the evening of the seventh the wind veered 
to the north-east and blew very strong. The Tom Toby, a priva- 
teer, parted her chains and went ashore above Virginia Point. 
About sunset the wind, veering all the time to the north, and if 
possible increasing, brought the large volume of water from the 
bay ashore with such force and volume as to sweep everything in 
its course. Only one of the vessels held its mooring, while the 
others drifted ashore, some higher than others, according to size 
and tonnage. On land every house, camp, sod house, and inhabited 
structure was swept away except the old Mexican custom-house 
occupied by Colonel Turner. That was saved by good manage- 
ment, and on account of its location being more elevated. After 
this many felt discouraged and left Galveston, thinking it would 
always be subject to such storms, while others maintained that 
this one was an exception. 

Much building material had been ordered for Galveston, and 
as soon as it arrived reconstruction began. The owners of the 
stranded vessels got them afloat again, and every one went to work 
with a vim to repair the damages. Vessels from the North brought 
adventurers, goods and lumber, and improvement was the order of 
the day. In the autumn of 1837 Col. Turner built a much needed 
hotel called the Galveston Hotel, and rented it to Biggs and Broth- 
ers. It was situated on Avenue A, near the location of the old 
Mexican custom-house, which stood in the center of A Street ac- 
cording to the present plot (1876) of the city. This ground was 
the highest on the bay front, and was the spot on which stood 
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Lafitte’s improvements. The hotel measured 40 by 38 feet, having 
a dining room, oflice, and three bed rooms on the lower floor, and 
six bed rooms above, with kitchen and other outhouses near. Col- 
onel Turner built five houses, moved the custom-house out of the 
street, and made a dwelling of it in the spring of 1838. The wharf 
known as “Turner’s wharf” was exactly opposite the hotel and 
ran north to twelve feet of water. It was about three times the 
length of Center Street wharf with a 100 foot T. The piles were 
of pine, and the worms destroyed them in three years, though it 
was thought at the time it was built that the bark would protect 
them. However it would not have been a financial success, as 
nearly all the business centered on Avenue B above and below Tre- 
mont Street, so that few vessels discharged at Turner’s wharf. 
The next wharf west of Colonel Turner’s was built soon after, 
about midway between the Turner and the Brick wharves. 

In 1839 Colonel Turner erected an ice house of one hundred 
tons capacity, which was filled but once. As the material of which 
it was built (three-inch plank) was wanted immediately by the 
government, the officer in charge, Col. G. W. Hockley, pulled it 
down in order to floor some batteries at the post. This was the first 
ice house built at Galveston, and it was built on the same block 
with the hotel. 

Colonel Turner says, “My impression is that the first district 
court held in Galveston county was held by Judge Johnston. 
Henry Smith was Sheriff, and the name of the clerk I do not re- 
member. The County Court was (I think) held by Judge F. F. 
Gibson and held in my house (the old custom-house, after I had 
moved it.) The first election for Congress was held in my house. 
Lieutenant Colonel Nicholas Lynch and Moseley Baker were the 


candidates, and Baker was elected.” 
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PETER HANSBOROUGH BELL. 
C. LUTHER COYNER, 


Governor Bell sprung from a noble race and fought bravely 
under three different flags. He was with Sam Houston at San 
Jacinto under the Lone Star; he was with Taylor and wielded his 
sword under the Stars and Stripes at Monterey and Buena Vista 
in Mexico in 1847; and last he was a Confederate and followed the 
Stars and Bars. He was inspector-general of Texas in 1839, was 
captain of the Texas Rangers of Southwest Texas in 1845, was 
twice elected Governor of Texas, and twice represented the West- 
ern District of Texas in the United States Congress. 

Peter Hansborough Bell, the son of Capt. James Madison Bell 
and Elizabeth Hansborough Bell, was born March 11, 1810, in Cul- 
peper county, Virginia, and died at his home near Littleton, N. C., 
March 16, 1898, 88 years old.’ 

The Bell family is Scoteh-Irish. In Scotland it has produced a 
number of great men. It is not often that three sons of one father 
become eminent, but this is true of two branches of the Bell family 
in Scotland within the last one hundred years. Sir William Bell’s 
three sons, born in Edinburgh, were Sir Charles Bell (1778-1842), 
a world known surgeon ; George Joseph Bell (1770-1843), a lawyer, 
jurist, and author; and John Bell (1763-1820), author and trav- 
eller. And Patrick Bell, of the West Scotland branch of the fam- 
ily. had five sons, Andrew the surgeon, John the judge, Robert the 
minister, Thomas the soldier, and Henry the author, all of whom 
became noted in Scotland, England, and America. 

Governor Bell is descended direct from Lord James Bell, of Bel- 
haven, who lost his life fighting in the service of the Scottish 
crown. A less remote ancestor was Lieutenant James Bell, who 
went to Ireland in 1690 with William III and for his bravery in 
battle received a grant of land near Enniskillen. There some of 
his descendants still live. Four of them, however, all cousins, 

*Pennybacker’s New History of Texas has his name ‘“Hansboro P. Bell,” 


and says that “Governor Bell died in 1892.” 
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three named James and one named Joseph, came to America from 
Ireland and settled in Lancaster county, Pa., in 1740. They re- 
mained in Pennsylvania but a short time, and all moved to Augusta 
county, Va., whither they finally brought their families. From 
One 





these four the writer can trace all the Bells of this country. 
of the four had a son named Samuel, who was an officer in the revo- 
lution, while quite young, and who, along with some of his cousins, 
was with Morgan at Cowpens, and became a major under Washing- 
ton. He was the grandfather of Governor Bell. The father of the 
Governor was a lieutenant in the war of 1812 and must have been 
commissioned captain, for he was known for years as Capt. James 
Bell. 

To show that the Bells have been a fighting family, in addition 
to the fact already stated that the branch to which the Governor 
belonged was represented in the American Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Texas Revolution, the Mexican War, and the Confeder- 
ate War, I cull from the Genealogy of the American Bells and the 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion the following sum- 
mary of the roster of Bell officers. On the Confederate side there 
were three brigadier-generals, nine colonels, five lieutenant-col- 
onels, nine majors, thirty-four captains, thirteen lieutenants, three 
corporals, two sergeants, two surgeons, two adjutant-generals, one 
quartermaster—a total of seventy-one. On the Federal side there 
were one brigadier-general, nine colonels, five lieutenant-colonels, 
eleven majors, thirty-two captains, fifteen lieutenants, four sur- 
geons, one adjutant, four corporals, five sergeants, and in the navy 
one rear-admiral, and one commander—a total of eighty-nine. 
The grand total of officers for both sides is one hundred and sixty. 
Of these, ten on the Confederate side and eight on the Federal side 
lost their lives in battle. Judging from the proportion of privates 
that went from the writer’s native county, that of Augusta in Vir- 
ginia, which was eighteen to one officer, over three thousand Bells 
of the same family were arrayed against each other in the Civil 
War. One branch of this family has given five governors to the 
different States. Of these, three were governors of New Hamp- 
shire, as follows: Samuel in 1819, John in 1828, and Charles H. 
in 1881. The other two were P. H., Governor of Texas in 1849, 
and Frank, Governor of Nevada in 1890. From another branch 
came Thomas Bell of Pennsylvania, an officer in the French and 
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Indian War; Captain William, killed in the Revolution; Captain 
David, who did good service in the War of 1812?; and a lieutenant 
in the Spanish-American War of 1898. Four of this family, C. H., 
James, John, and Samuel, were United States senators. Ten were 
in the United States Congress, and one served fourteen years. 
Two were rear-admirals in the United States navy, and four were 
State supreme judges. 

Governor Bell was reared in Culpeper county, Virginia. When 
he heard of Texans fighting for their liberty in 1836, at the age 
of twenty-six he left his native State, and in March of that year 
reached Velasco, from which place he proceeded on foot to the 
Brazos. There he enlisted as a private soldier under Gen. Sam 
Houston. He fought bravely at San Jacinto, and won not only 
admiration from his comrades, but praise from General Hous- 
ton as well, 

Having been inspector-general of the Texas army and a true and 
tried ranger, when the Mexican War broke out, Mr. Bell was made 
lieutenant-colonel of the Second Texas regiment, of which Jack 
Hays was colonel. The captains of this regiment were M. T. John- 
son, S. P. Ross (father of the late Governor Ross), Samuel High- 
smith, J. S. Gillett, H. W. Baylor, Jacob Roberts, G@, M. Arm- 
strong, Isaac Ferguson, E. M. Daggett, and A. E. Handley. 

In 1849 Mr. Bell was elected Governor of Texas, and in 1851 he 
was re-elected. In 1853 he became United States congressman 
from the Western District of Texas, and in 1855 he entered upon 
his second term in that office. 

In 1857 Governor Bell married Miss Ella Eaton of North Caro- 
lina, and moved to Littleton in that State. Here he lived until the 
Civil War broke out, when he raised a regiment and equipped it 
out of his own funds, he being what was then considered wealthy. 
He was made colonel of his regiment, which did valiant service for 
the Confederacy. Before the war he was the owner of over five 
hundred slaves and lived in lordly style. All was taken from him 
and destroyed except the bare land; and the Twenty-second Legis- 
lature of Texas, having learned the fact, in 1891 voted him a dona- 


7One of his sons, “Uncle Jim,” married the writer’s Aunt Sallie, who 
gave six brave boys to Company C of the Fifth Virginia, one of Stonewall 
Jackson’s crack regiments. 
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tion of land and a liberal pension—this, too, without solicitation on 
his part. 

srown in his History of Texas says that Governor Bell “‘was a 
man of splendid physique.......... combined with true courage,” 
and that he “was distinguished by kind and genial characteristics.” 
This was true of him, and it is just what makes soldiers love and 
follow their leaders. His rangers and soldiers in both wars idol- 
ized him and would follow him anywhere. His picture on page 34 
of Daniell’s Personnel of the Texas State Government is a good 
likeness. He was tall and well made, and had pleasant manners, 
a musical voice, a kind and gentle disposition, and was in every 
way a true gentleman. 

In 1874 those comrades and soldiers of his who were still living 
made him a honorary member of their association. The writer has 
before him the criginal copy of the minutes of the association sent 


io Governor Bell, which reads as follows: 


“Association of Soldiers of the Mexican War of the State of Texas. 
Austin, April, 1874. 
At a meeting of the association held at Austin on the 25th. day 
of April, 1874, the following motion was unanimously adopted: 
“Upon motion of Gen. Wm. Steele, the following gentlemen 
were elected honorary members of the association, viz., Col. John 
C, Hays and Goy. P, Hansborough Bell. 
“Attest : EK. W. SHANDs, 
“Secretary.” 


As stated before, Governor Bell died at his home at Littleton, 
N. C., March 16, 1898. 

Governor Bell was a brave man, a good man, a great man. When 
the struggling Texans sounded the bugle note and call of drum to 
arms he left his home and native State and fought with them for 
liberty. There are some yet living who marched with him under 
the Lone Star flag. With them he kept time to the wild music 
through the piney woods and prairies of this then vast wilderness 
to the field of glory, to die, if necessary, for freedom and for right. 
There may be those who stood guard with him in the rain and 
‘torm and under the silent stars. There are some, perhaps, who 
«1m remember the weary marches and the furrows and ravines run- 
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ning with blood; and there may be still alive a few who followed 
him as he led them between contending hosts and won the victory 
for Texas, who honored him while living and will never forget 
him, though dead. 
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ROUTE OF CABEZA DE VACA IN TEXAS. 
0. W. WILLIAMS, 


There is no story of the Sixteenth century more romantic than 
that told in the “Naufragios” of Cabeza de Vaca. The hero starts 
out, armed in all the panoply of Sixteenth century warfare, to the 
discovery of an impossible El] Dorado. He becomes a victim to 
cruel enemies, both of the earth and of the heavens; he suffers the 
horrors of shipwreck, cold, and starvation; he drags himself along 
painfully on a desert coast, torn by thorns, blistered by heat, ready 
to drop from starvation and exhaustion, and too plainly fore- 
doomed to fall to the cruel caprices of savage masters. From this 
tragic end he is saved by the sign of the cross, becomes a great 
“medicine man” among the savages, and finally gets back to his 
jealous countrymen, a naked king at the head of barbarian wor- 
shipers. 

But, as customary in Nineteenth century romances as well as in 
those of the Sixteenth century, it has not been possible to locate 
this romance in its itinerary to any great degree of certainty. 
From the time when the survivors of the Narvaez expedition left 
a hay, supposed to be Tampa Bay, in their boats, whose “gunwales 
were not over one span above the water,” until the naked remnant 
of three whites and a Barbary negro got to the State of Sonora, in 
Old Mexico, there is no natural object such as river, mountain, 
spring or plain mentioned in the account which we can positively 
identify. It is certain only that they voyaged west from Tampa 
Bay, necessarily hugging close to shore; that they were scattered 
and finally all shipwrecked by a storm; that they were in slavery 
among some coast tribes of Indians for about six years; that they 
escaped finally from them and started westward and in a course 
away from the sea; that they were passed from tribe to tribe as 
“medicine men,” with a crowd of followers amounting at times to 
three or four thousand people; and that they finally got back to 
their countrymen near the present town of Culiacan, in Sonora, 
Old Mexico. 
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Now this uncertainty covers a space of time of more than six 
years, and of distance of more than two thousand miles. The 
country through which they made their way was certainly highly 
diversified, and they must have passed many remarkable and notice- 
able natural objects. Yet they made no record of any in such a 
way that we can identify them. 

There are, however, some things which seem to me to offer ex- 
planations of this. For one thing, it is hardly to be expected that 
men whose daily life lay under a terrible uncertainty as to food, 
and to danger from the changing humors of savage masters, would 
be in condition to pay close attention to anything save the stern 
necessities fronting them. Thus keenness of perception would be 
blunted as to natural objects. 

But it seems to me the explanation which deserves the most 
credit is that the report was made to their royal master, and, as 
every Spaniard knew, all his interest in new countries centered 
in two things, the finding of gold and the conversion of savages 
to the Catholic faith. Naturally these were the lines on which 
they made their report, and the description of natural objects was 
hardly germane to it. So the whole report was relative to the two 
points upon which the king was interested, except where there 
crops out the record of their terrible hardships; and, as these hard- 
ships were continuous, their hideous features appear almost invol- 
untarily in every line, 

As a result of this failure to closely describe the natural features 
of the countries through which they passed, the conjectures as to 
the line of travel from sea to sea are various. It has been main- 
tained by some that they were shipwrecked east of the Mississippi, 
and that the survivors passed through Arkansas, the Indian Ter- 
ritory, New Mexico, and Arizona. Others have laid the entire 
route in Old Mexico. But the tendency at present seems to be to 
regard de Vaca’s route as leaving the seashore in Texas, and pass- 
ing west through Texas and Chihuahua. An article in the Quar- 
terly for January, 1898, has taken the lead in figuring out his wan- 
derings approximately upon the only basis open to us. It is the 
purpose of this paper to follow in the path thus laid out, as far as 
possible, and I trust that others will take up the work on the 
same line until there will be obtained at least a fair approximation 
to the route. 
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In de Vaca’s accounts he relates that the tribes of Indians with 
whom he and the other Spaniards lived just prior to their escape 
to the West were in the habit of migrating at a certain season of 
the year to a part of the country where they lived on the fruit of 
the prickly pear cactus for a term of three months each year. On 
this, the article referred to reasons about as follows, substantially: 
The prickly pear is found over the Southern States and as far north 
as Illinois; but in order to satisfy the requirements of de Vaca’s 
narrative a country must be found where the prickly pear ripens in 
great abundance, and endures so as to furnish food for Indians 
during three months of the year. This is not true of any country 
north of a line drawn, say, from Galveston to Eagle Pass, and is 
true of a large part of Texas lying south of that line. This reason- 
ing gives us a northern limit to the location of de Vaca when his 
party started westward. 

This conjecture seems to me to be reasonable. The only objec- 
tion which I can imagine to be properly urged against the legiti- 
mate carrying out of this line of conjecture would be the conten- 
tion that there may have been a change in the natural conditions 
of the country during the three hundred and fifty years which have 
elapsed since de Vaca passed through it. This objection as urged 
against the defining of the cactus country would also apply to some 
points to which I wish to call attention, and I shall consider its 
value in advance. 

There are three ways in which I can imagine a considerable 
change in the natural productions of this country to have been 
brought about. There are probably others, but none, I think, so 
likely to work in this country as those which I will mention. 

First to be considered is the probability of a change brought 
about by an increase or decrease in the rainfall or the humidity of 
the climate. As to this, I am not aware of anything of record to 
show that there has been any material change in Texas during the 
past three hundred and fifty vears. Certainly there is no evidence 
to show that a climatic change has occurred great enough to drive 
out any plant or animal, or to materially alter the habitat of any 
such. Irrigation was necessary in parts of the State when first set- 
tled by the Spaniards, just as it is necessary at this day. True, in 
Southwest Texas farming without irrigation is now practiced in 
places where in the earliest settlements it was carried on by irriga- 
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tion solely, but it does not follow that the same kind of farming 
could not have been successfully carried on there from the begin- 
ning of the settlement. The encroachment of farming upon lands 
in the United States formerly considered arid, has not been due, 
according to the authorities generally, to an increased rainfall, but 
is attributed mainly to improved methods of tillage. Besides this, 
the generally received opinion among scientists at the present day 
seems to be that while the world is losing its humidity, it is doing 
so exceedingly gradually. The rate of decrease is so small as not 
to be perceptible in a term of three hundred and fifty years. Hence, 
unless some special cause of change of humidity has operated, such 
as a change in the limits of the Gulf of Mexico, or in the course 
of the trade winds, the territory suited to the growth of the cactus 
in large quantities is the same now as in de Vaca’s day. So that 
the theory of scientists conforms to all the evidence that we can 
gather from the history of Texas during three hundred and fifty 
years. 

But, secondly, a change of habitat for plants and animals may 
have been brought about by the agency of fire. De Vaca tells us 
that a favorite way of catching game, resorted to by the Indians, 
was to set fire to large scopes of country. This must necessarily 
have destroyed some vegetation, possibly some animal life, and 
most certainly a great deal of insect life, and if persisted in for 
years must have to some extent disturbed the existing equilibrium 
between the different forms of the vegetable and animal worlds. 
At the present day in West Texas the effect of fire is shown in 
changing the character of our grasses, and in some places certain 
varieties of grasses have been completely destroyed and replaced 
by others. In this case, however, it is not always easy to determine 
how far this change is due to fire, and how far it is due to the pres- 
ence of stock grazing on the lands. According to my observation, 
cactus is not easily destroyed, and in my opinion in the recovery 
of vegetation after a fire the cactus would have a more dominant 
growth than before the fire. 

If this be correct, the growth of the cactus was encouraged by 
the Indian practice of setting the country on fire, and as a conse- 
quence the cactus belt may be greater now and extending farther 
north than three hundred and fifty years ago. Or possibly the belt 
may remain now as it was then, the increase in cactus growth hav- 
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ing been coequal in all parts where the cactus grew and the In- 
dians fired the country. But however that may be, it seems to me 
more probable that whatever effect fires might have in changing 
the character of the vegetation had been already long accomplished 
when de Vaca passed through Texas, as the Indian practice of 
firing the country for game must nave been an exceedingly ancient 
one. 

Thirdly, the coming of civilized man must have introduced some 
changes in the animal and vegetable forms in Texas. This would 
be more largely due to the introduction of the domestic animals, 
and the dissemination of foreign forms of vegetable life. In this 
connection I may here properly notice the increase in the growth 
of the mesquite tree. De Vaca speaks of this tree only in East 
Texas, and not far from the sea coast, yet it is now found probably 
from coast to coast. I have seen it make a very perceptible advance 
in the country west of the Pecos during the past fifteen years. 
Twenty years ago cattle in large numbers were first brought to 
this country and turned loose upon the range. Since then the 
mesquite has encroached on plains once destitute of it, and the 
result is commonly and reasonably attributed to the distribution of 
the seeds by cattle and horses, which are very partial to the mes- 
quite bean, 

But I am unable to see any effect of this kind, and most cer- 
tainly none of this degree, upon the cactus. Practically it is only 
a few years since civilized man made his entrance into Texas, and 
there are living here now men whose memory goes back to a time 
when the cactus could have been very little influenced in its habitat 
by the coming of the civilized race. It is one of the most persist- 
ent, conservative, and hidebound of our native growths, giving way 
only with the greatest reluctance and holding grimly to its time- 
honored territory. The pion tree, which will be brought into 
consideration later, has been up to the last thirty years out of 
direct contact with civilization, at least as far as it is known to 
exist in this State. Consequently it can not have been affected by 
it directly. 

I have taken up these matters for discussion in order to show 
that it is not unreasonable to assume the situation and distribution 
of plants in this State to be very much the same now as in de Vaca’s 
day, at least so far as the cactus and the pifion are concerned. 
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With this granted, I will take up de Vaca’s march west from the 
cactus region. 

Just before de Vaca escaped from the Indians and, with his three 
companions, commenced his march westward, he was at one of the 
summer stations where the Indians lived three months on the 
prickly pear fruit. Consequently he was, as figured out in the 
article above referred to, in the cactus region south of the line 
drawn from Galveston to Eagle Pass, and probably not far from 
the coast. Now of this country he says: “Cattle come as far as 
here. Three times I have seen them and eaten of their flesh.” 
Then follows a clear description of the bison and its habits. 

From the fact that he had seen the bison and eaten of it only 
three times during the six or seven years that he had remained in 
these parts we are led to conclude that the country from which he 
started on his march westward was at the extreme southern or 
southeastern limit of the range of the “buffalo,” as it is commonly 
called. De Vaca says, “Cattle come as far as here,” as if they did 
not go much, if any, farther. So, if we can determine what that 
limit was in 1535 anywhere in the cactus region, we can determine 
approximately de Vaca’s position before commencing his western 
journey. 

The nearest record in point of time and locality of which I have 
any knowledge is that left by La Salle’s party when they attempted 
to settle at Fort St. Louis one hundred and fifty years afterwards. 
According to Parkman, Fort St. Louis was situated on Lavaca 
River, near Matagorda Bay. And the French were at this place in 
the summer of 1685, when buffalo were so abundant as to be what 
the- Abbe Joutel called their “daily bread.” So at that time the 
southeastern limit of the buffalo range must have been at least as 
far south as the Lavaca River. Now what difference is probable in 
this limit to the buffalo range between de Vaca’s time and La 
Salle’s time, one hundred and fifty years apart? 

Those limits must have been originally set by natural conditions 
such as abundance or scarcity of grass and water, winter temper- 
ature, etc., and, while subject to yearly fluctuations caused by 
droughts, extensive fires, or severe winters, must have remained 
practically the same for a long period of time, unless the numbers 
of the buffalo had greatly increased or decreased. An increase in 
the numbers of the buffalo would have tended to drive them fur- 
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ther south in their winter journey in order to procure food. But 
as they did not get as far south as the Rio Grande, according to de 
Vaca’s experience after he crossed the Pecos River, and as in the 
time of the later Spanish explorers they do not seem to have crossed 
the Rio Grande, it is highly probable that the southern limit of 
their annual migrations was the same during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries. So I set down the southern and south- 
eastern limits of the buffalo range in de Vaca’s time as being the 
same as in La Salle’s time, and as being most certainly south of 
the Lavaca River. 

De Vaca then must have set out from a point south of the Lavaca 
River. I conclude also that this point must have been north of the 
Rio Grande. If he started from a point south of that river, it is 
difficult to believe that he could have crossed any “great river com- 
ing from the North,” and such as he is afterward described as cross- 
ing, unless such crossing refers to the Rio Grande itself, which 
comes from the northwest and in parts even from the southwest 
until a point as far west as El Paso is reached. 

With this granted, the next consideration is the line of travel. 
After making their escape from the Indians here the Spaniards 
marched a short distance to another tribe and concluded to win- 
ter there. They remained with them eight months until the 
mesquite bean ripened, when they took up their travels westward. 
The general course aimed at was toward the setting sun. This 
course could not be followed closely all day. Then too the Span- 
iards planned to travel from village to village, depending upon 
these villages for guides and food. This would certainly have made 
their course more or less erratic. I make their direction for several 
hundred miles to have been a little north of west, in spite of their 
determination to lay a course toward the setting sun. Had their 
course lain to the west or south of west, it would have carried them 
across the Rio Grande at a point where the river has a consider- 
able volume, and I think they would have made an unmistakable 
record of the crossing. Two of their number were unable to swim 
and would have found trouble in crossing. Afterward when they 
came to a river—probably the same river much higher up, accord- 
ing to the general belief, and nothing like so large as in its lower 
stretches—which they forded, the water coming up to their arm- 
pits, that river de Vaca calls a “very great river.” 
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After many days, some spent on the march, some at the villages, 
they arrived at “many houses on the banks of a beautiful river.” 
The people ate prickly pears and the seeds of pine trees. “In that 
country were small pine trees, the cones like little eggs; but the 
seed is better than that of Castilla, as its husk is very thin, and 
while green is beat and made into balls to be eaten,” etc. This 
seems clearly to be a description of what is known in West Texas 
as the pion tree. It is often found on high, rocky points west of 
the Pecos River, but is found east of that river at only two points 
so far as I have been able to ascertain; one on the brakes or heads 
of small canons near the old Pontoon Bridge crossing, the other in 
Edwards county on some of the small tributaries of Dry Devil’s 
River. I am disposed to think the Spaniards must have seen the 
pinion in the latter place. Certainly the cactus is not found in any 
quantity in the former locality, and there is no “beautiful” river 
near, unless the term might be applied to Live Oak Creek. 

I have heard it objected to this, that there is no stream in 
Edwards county worthy of being called a “beautiful river.” In 
answer | will call attention to the fact that the use of the term 
rio (here translated river) by the Spanish in West Texas, Chihua- 
hua, and New Mexico is not the same as the use to which the word 
river is put in English. io in Spanish has been applied to many 
streams of running water in this country, such as Rio Hondo, Rio 
Tulerosa, Rio Toyah, and Rio Comanche, which would be dignified 
to be called creeks. Of such streams I am told that Edwards 
county has several, and to the Spaniards they were “rios.” This 
county, I am also told, has prickly pear cactus in abundance, 
although not to the extent to which it is to be found further 
south and east. 

After leaving this place they traveled through a country abound- 
ing in people and game. “Those having bows were not with us: 
they dispersed about the ridge in pursuit of deer, and at dark came 
bringing five or six for each of us, besides quail and other game.” 
West of Edwards county lies a great limestone plateau, extending 
to a point eighty or ninety miles west of the Pecos River. It is 
cut up by canons, the main canons running north and south, and 
the lateral cafions coming from a little north of west and a little 
north of east. These lateral cafions would afford the natural route 
for these travelers, and to one accustomed to that country it would 
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be the reasonable expectation that deer hunters would hunt along 
the ridges at the sides of the caions, where deer would be found 
lying in the shade of the cedar trees in the heat of the day. 

Then again this plateau has on its surface a vast number of old 
rock heaps, commonly said in this country to have been used by 
Indians for roasting the sotol and maguey plant, as well as the 
fruits of the chase. During certain seasons of the year this country 
must have had a considerable Indian population, living on roasted 
sotol and venison. These seasons could only have come after heavy 
rains had stored up water in little earth or rock tanks. The heavy 
rains usually fall in that country from July to November, and it 
seems to have been in this time of the year that de Vaca and his 
comrades passed through. 

Shortly afterwards they passed over “a great river coming from 
the north.” I take this to have been the Pecos about forty miles 
above its junction with the Rio Grande. At the present day the 
Pecos carries very little water in its lower stretches during a great 
part of the year; and, while a Spaniard would unhesitatingly call 
it a river, he might pause before calling it a “great river.” The 
scarcity of water at this day is due to a number of large irrigating 
canals built during the last ten years, which have almost drained 
the river. But when I first saw the Pecos it was a very different 
stream. In 1880 it was of very regular dimensions for three hun- 
dred miles above its mouth. It was generally from sixty-five to 
one hundred feet in width, from seven to ten feet deep, with a 
rapid current of a red cast, and fordable in very few places. This 
was probably what de Vaca saw, and to the Spaniards it was a 
“great river.” Certainly no other stream in Chihuahua, West 
Texas or New Mexico can so correctly be called a “great river” 
unless it be the Rio Grande, and I shall now show that this river 
was probably passed soon afterwards. 

After crossing this river they traveled eighty leagues before 
coming to a “very large river,’ which they forded, the water 
coming up to their breasts. This I take to have been the Rio 
qrande below Presidio del Norte. The distance assigned between 
the two rivers—eighty leagues—is too great for a direct line on the 
route which I have assigned to de Vaca. But I think their route 
must have been subject to very considerable deflections in order to 
obtain water, which is very scarce in that country. Besides, I am 
inclined to think that de Vaca has overstated distances more than 
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once. He had had for eight years no means of verifying his esti- 
mates of distances, and in this particular instance he had traveled 
over a desert country, where the Spaniards had suffered greatly 
both for food and water, and it would have been very natural for 
de Vaca to have had an exaggerated idea of this distance. 

After crossing the river they seem to have left it for a short dis- 
tance, coming to it again at a settlement where there were “fixed 
Some twenty to forty miles below Presidio del Norte 


Pry 


habitations. 
it would have been impossible to travel along the banks of that 
river, which would account for the deflection. Somewhere in here 
they must have crossed the river again, as we find them shortly 
afterwards going up on the north bank. To reconcile my foute 
with the strict letter of the narration, they must have crossed the 
Rio Grande above the mouth of the Concho river, and afterwards 
have come to and traveled along the north bank of the Concho 
river in Chihuahua. 

I have preferred to believe that they crossed the Rio Grande 
again to the north bank without there being any record of it for 
the following reasons: A short distance above the “fixed habita- 
tions” they came to an Indian town, where beans, pumpkins, and 
corn were cultivated. I am inclined to place this near the present 
town of Presidio. I am led to this principally on account of the 
mention made by de Vaca of their manner of planting corn. Irri- 
gation is necessary at the present day—and as far back as we have 
any record—to farming in all of West Texas and New Mexico. 
But in the neighborhood of Presidio, corn has been planted from 
time immemorial in “temporales,” that is, in sandy stretches near 
the river. It is not irrigated, but depends upon rain and sub-irri- 
gation from the river to bring it to fruitage. This is the only place 
in all this country where I can learn of corn being planted in this 
way. Now the people at this point as described by de Vaca begged 
the Spaniards to tell the sky to rain that they might plant their 
corn, and told them that the “rain had failed for two years and 
that the moles had eaten up their seed, ete.” Evidently they must 
have planted in “temporales,” and not have used irrigation. 

De Vaca says that he called these people the “Cow” nation be- 
cause “most of the cattle are slaughtered in their neighborhood, 
and along up the river for over fifty leagues they destroy great 
numbers.” Now apparently he means this to apply to the people 
who planted the corn. If so the river could hardly have been the 
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Rio Grande, and still less could it have been the Concho. For 
according to Bandelier and others who have examined the records 
of the early Spanish explorers, many of whom passed up the Concho 
and Rio Grande, the buffalo did not frequent the Rio Grande valley 
nor that of the Concho, while they did roam on the Pecos river in 
great numbers. 

I think this statement must have been intended to refer to all 
the people he met from the Pecos to the Rio Grande. The Indians 
from the Rio Grande probably went off every fall and winter to 
hunt buffalo on the Pecos River, just as I find in 1880 Mexicans 
from the Rio Grande valley hunting buffaloes for the hides and 
dried meat away out on the Staked Plains in Texas. De Vaca says 
that they were away hunting the buffalo at the time he passed 
through their villages. So I am led to think that the river on 
which they were hunting was the Pecos, while the villages them- 
selves were on the Rio Grande. De Vaca may easily have mis- 
understood the statements of the women and old men of the vil- 
lages on this point. 

I must here part company with de Vaca. My knowledge of the 
country through which he must have traveled extends no further. 
I trust that others will take the discussion up, and that we may 
have the benefits of the knowledge and suggestions of many on 


this interesting chapter of early history. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The April number of the American Historical Review contains: 

The Recantations of the Early Lollards, by Edward P. Cheyney; 
Napoleon's Plans for a Colonial System, by William M. Sloane; 
Holmes vs. Walton: The New Jersey Precedent, by Austin Scott; 
The Search for the Venezuela-Guiana Boundary, by Geo. L. Burr; 
and The Siege of Charleston; Journal of Captain Peter Russell, 
1780. 

The case of Holmes vs. Walton is believed by Mr. Scott to be the 
earliest case in which the doctrine now generally accepted in Amer- 
ica of judicial guardianship of organic law is distinctly affirmed. 


Prof. F. L. Riley, of the University of Mississippi, has, in the 
Publication of the Historical Society of Mississippi for 1899, an 
interesting monograph, reviewing the scientific services of Sir Wil- 
liam Dunbar, who settled in Mississippi in 1787, and of whom it 
is stated that he helped to survey the boundary between Louisiana 
and Mississippi; first directed the attention of the world to the 
manufacture of cotton-seed oil; made a critical scientific study of 
the Mississippi river and its Delta; and contributed much to the 
scientific knowledge of other subjects. 


The April number of the publications of the Southern History 
Association is especially rich in Texas matter. Some Difficulties 
of a Texas Empresario, by Lester G. Bugbee; and the Texas Expe- 
dition Against Mier, by Thomas J. Green, being two of its four 
articles. The Personnel of the North Carolina Convention of 
1788, is of some importance, as one of the sources of the history 
of that state and of the United States. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


Don CakLos DE SIGUENZA.—I have read with pleasure the trans- 
lation of the “Letter of Don Damian Manzanet to Don Carlos de 
Siguenza Relative to the Discovery of the Bay of Espiritu Santo,” 
by Miss Lilia M. Casis, in the April number of THE QUARTERLY. 
It is a step in the right direction to develop the real facts, by 
exciting a spirit of investigation, and it may finally lead to a col- 
lection of all the official reports on the subject. Of course the 
reverend writer manifests that same disposition seen in most of the 
writings of the early fathers, that is, exaggeration of their own 
doings and depreciation and even misrepresentation of all done by 
the military. One of the chief excellences of Miss Lilia M. Casis’ 
translation is her faithful rendition of the original. 

In this connection some facts relative to Don Carlos de Siguenza 
may be of interest to the readers of the Quarterly. 

The Marqués de la Laguna was succeeded by Don Melchor Porto- 
earrero Laso de la Vega, Conde de la Manclova, who reached the 
City of Mexico November 30, 1686. He it was who sent the two 
frigates to examine the Gulf coast as far as Apalaches for French 
settlements, on account of notices just previously brought in by 
the’ Spanish flotilla called Armada de Barlovento, that had been 
sent out by the Marqués de Laguna, and had captured a French 
ship, and learned from one of the prisoners that La Salle had 
gone to settle the coast of the Mexican Gulf. The two frigates 
executed the orders of the Conde de Monclova, going even beyond 
the forest of Apalaches, without finding any Frenchmen, but 
finding several wrecks of French ships. This viceroy, Conde de 
Monclova, held the reins of government until November, 1688, 
when he delivered them to Don Gaspar de Sandoval, Silva y Men- 
doza, Conde de Galve, said to be thirtieth viceroy of New Spain. 

This Conde de Galve it was who sent the expedition to settle and 
garrison Pensacola, under command of the able mariner Don An- 
drez Pez, and appointed the celebrated Mexican mathematician 
and poet, Don Carlos de Siguenza, to accompany the expedition, 
which honorable charge the illustrious Mexican accepted with 
pleasure. The work lasted until the arrival of the ferces to garri- 
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son, and the families to settle, the place in 1696; and it may be 
inferred that Siguenza returned in the Armada de Barlovento, 
which carried the troops and families over. But it is not to be 
affirmed with certainty just when this famous character did go 
back to Mexico, without consulting the archives containing the 
report of the armada on its return in 1696. 

The fact of the letters being addressed to Don Carlos de Siguenza 
is not a conclusive evidence of its genuineness, or of its being writ- 
ten by one who accompanied Don Alonso de Leon to where the 
mission of San Francisco was founded. But by comparing the 
letter with the military reports of the expeditions, a fair conclu- 
sion may be reached, 

Of course the original discovery of Espiritu Santo Bay must have 
been before Fra Francisco Gomara wrote his history, which came 
out in 1553, about 133 years before the Conde de Galve arrived in 
Mexico, and the title, “Discovery of Bay Espiritu Santo,” is 
scarcely appropriate without the addition of, “by Land.” 

All the peculiar prejudices of the French, English, and Ameri- 
cans against the Spanish records made as the events occurred can 
be answered and brushed away, by stripping their accounts of 
what has been written by those whose minds were bent upon estab- 
lishing that La Salle was the first who discovered the Bay of 
Espiritu Santo, and called it St. Bernard. 

That portion of Mexican history covering the years from 1680 
to 1720 is so interwoven with the history of Texas during the same 
period that its careful examination from an unbiased standpoint 
would develop much truth vet concealed from the average reader, 
and such a work is worthy of the consideration of the Association 
as well as that of the State of Texas. 

BETHEL Coopwoop. 


Tne NaMe Atamo.—In the last number of THE QUARTERLY, 
Lester G. Bughee’ makes a suggestion regarding the origin of the 
name Alamo as applied to the Mission Church of San Antonio de 
Valero, the “Cradle of Texas Liberty.” As far as the writer’s own 
investigations have carried him, it is the only hypothesis, if so it 


*THE QUARTERLY, pp. 245-247, No. 3, Vol. II. 
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can be called, worthy the consideration of the historian. The re- 
sult of some researches made in the old records of the Mission and 
those of the Company of San Carlos there stationed will throw 
additional light on the subject. 

The mission of San Francisco Solano, known later as the “Mis- 
sion del Alamo,” was founded, so state the records,? on the Rio 
Grande in the year 1703. In 1712 it was transferred to a place 
called San Ildephonso holding that invocation. Thence it was 
retransferred in 1713 to the Rio Grande and called San José. In 
the year 1718 on the first day of May “this mission on account of 
the scarcity of water at the pueblo of San Joseph, was transferred 
to San Antonio de Valero by order of his excellency the Marquis 
of Valero, Vice-Roy of New Spain, the mission being under the 
direction of Fray Antonio de San Buenaventura y Olivarez, and 
the officer Don Martin de Alarcon, Governor of these provinces of 
the Kingdom of the New Philippines.” 

Shea states* that “the Mission of San Antonio was founded on 
the San Pedro, but was subsequently transferred to the Alamo, 
and its name has prevailed over that of the city subsequently 
founded.” 

By order of the Rt. Rev. Andres de Llanos y Valdés, the Bishop 
of the Diocese, given on the 20th of January, 1793, the Pueblo of 
San Antonio de Valero was aggregated to the Parish of San Fer- 
nando and Presidio ef San Antonio de Bexar. The records of the 
Mission were transferred to the Parish priest, Fr. Th. Francesco 
Lopez on the 22d of the same month; and the Mission of San 
Antonio de Valero had ceased to exist. 

The records waver in the appellations given to the Mission. On 
the 10th of March, 1710, Fray Juan Joseph de Soto calls it “esta 
mission de la advocacion de San Francisco Solano;’ May 12th, 
1712, “esta mission de la advocacion del Sr. Sn. Joseph ;” but on 
the 20th of June, 1712, de Soto again calls it Sn. Francisco Solano. 
On February 7, 1713, he says: “Yo el Fr. Joseph de Soto ministro 
actual de esta mission del Sr. S. Joseph é Yglesia del S. S. Fran- 
cisco Solano.” However, in 1718 Fr. Miguel Nujfiez calls it by the 
old appellation “esta Mission de San Francisco Solano Sita en San 
Antto de Valero.” At last on the 5th of July of the same year we 


*In the “Archives of the Diocese (Catholic) of San Antonio.” 
SSHEA, Hist. Cath. Ch. in U. S., I. 499. 
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find it “Mission de San Antonio de Valero,” a name it retained as 
long as the mission existed; not once is it called “Alamo” in the 
records. 

From the registers of the “Segunda Compania de Sn, Carlos de 
Parras” we glean the following facts: the first entry is on the 6th 
of February, 1788. It took place in the “Sta. Yglesia, Parroquial 
del Pueblo del Sr. Sn. Joseph y Santiago del Pueblo del Alamo,” 
showing that the appellation Alamo pertained to the Company 
from its inception many years before it was located in San Anto- 
nio. Beginning with the 17th of June, 1793, the additional title 
de Parras is added. On the 21st of March, 1797, we read “en esta 
Sta. Yglesia Parroquial Pueblo del Sr. Sn. Josef y Santiago al 
Alamo Ramo perteneciente al Pueblo de Sta. Maria de las Parras.” 

In January, 1798, the company is stated as being “en el Precidio 
Reformado del Sr. Sn. Miguel de Serro Gordo Ramo perteneciente 
al Re. de Nra. Sra. de las Mercedes del Oro.” During the same 
year a baptism took place (No, 105) at Canala Seca; then the com- 
pany seems to have taken up its station at Chihuahua. The loca- 
tion is termed “Parroquia Castrense a Sn. Carlos; Villa Sn. Gerén- 
imo;” “la Villa de San Gerénimo Ayuda de Parroquia de la Villa 
Chihuahua.” This appellation is retained until February, 1805. 

On the 23d of September of that year baptisms are performed 
“en la Yglesia Parroquial de San Fernando Real Precidio de San 
Antonio de Bejar.” It seems the Sacrament of baptism was ad- 
ministered only in the church of San Fernando, the parish church 
of the town; never in the old Mission church. 

The company, however, was located “en la Mission de Balero, 
jurisdiccion de Sn. Antonio de Bexar.” The Record closes in 1825. 
Since the company migrated from place to place it was natural 
that its secondary appellation should change with its location. It 
is equally evident that the company took its first name, as given in 
the entry of June 17th, 1793, from the town of Alamos® de Parras 
near the Lade de Parras in the southern part of the State of Coa- 
huila, Mexico. 


Epmonp J. P. SCHMITT. 


“Libro en que se asient, los Baptismos en la Segunda Compafiia Volante 
de Sn. Carlos de Parras (cita en la Pueblo del Alamo) siendo Capellan de 
ella el Br. Dn. Manuel Saenz de Tuan Gorena y Comienza en primero de 
Marzo de 1788. 


5See note 4. 
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ERRATA IN TRANSLATION OF MANzANET MS.—Through the 
kindness of Mr. Eugene A, Giraud, of Austin, my attention has 
been called to some mistakes and oversights in the Translation of 
the Manzanet MS. in the April number, which I wish to correct 
as follows: 

P. 292, 1. 3, for “Guasteza” read Guasteca. 

P. 294, 1. 13, read one hundred and fifty loads of flour, two hun- 
dred cows, four hunderd horses, fifty long guns . . . .. . 

Mr. Giraud suggests that the word “morillos” in the original 
document, p. 272 of the April QuarTERLy, should be translated 
rafters instead of pebbles. He claims that the word “morillos,” 
with one r has the meaning rafters in Mexico, while “morrillos,” 
with two r’s, is used for pebbles. A careful examination of the 
usage of the scribe will show that spelling alone will not give con- 
clusive evidence here. I am not acquainted with the Mexican use 
of the word mentioned by Mr. Giraud, though I know that 
morillos is used to mean andirons in Spain. However, the trans- 
lation “a small superstructure of rafters, very skillfully arranged” 
makes better sense than that which I gave, p. 303, 1. 24, 25, and is 
acceptable on the supposition that the word morillos has the local 
signification rafters in addition to the meanings given in the 
standard dictionaries. 

Linta M. Casts. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


From the Treasurer’s report it will be seen that there was a con- 
siderable deficit for the year just ended. This was caused by the 
tardiness of members in paying their dues. There has lately been 
a revival of interest in the Association and an increase of its mem- 
bership which promises to extinguish all indebtedness in a very 
short time; but in order to assure this result a plan is on foot to 
secure the consent of the members to an arrangement whereby they 
shall be drawn upon, so long as they retain their membership, for 
the amount of their dues at the proper time each year. The 
expense will be borne by the Association, and the method will be 
more convenient and satisfactory both to the members and to the 
Council. If you receive a circular asking your agreement, please 
answer favorably at once. This will help to make the work of the 
Association more useful and more permanent. 


The members of the Association, and all who have an interest 
in Texas history, are to be congratulated upon the appointment of 
Judge C. W. Raines to the place of librarian in the department of 
Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and History. He is thoroughly 
fitted for the place and loves the work and will do it well. 


The Council expects shortly to issue a circular to the people of 
Texas asking for an endowment for the Association. If as much 
as twenty-five hundred dollars can be obtained, it will absolutely 
secure the continuance of the work on its present basis. Upwards 
of three hundred dollars has been already subscribed, in sums 
ranging from twenty-five to one hundred dollars, payable when 
the entire amount is secured. The Council pledges itself to invest 
the money as securely as possible, and to use only the interest to 
pay current expenses. Send your subscriptions to the Treasurer, 
Lester G. Bugbee, Austin, Texas. 
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REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 15, 1899. 


The third annual meeting of the Association was held in room 9 of the 
main building of the University of Texas, Austin, June 15, 1899, at 10 a. 
m. The president’s annual address,—a critical examination of the French 
claim to Texas,—was delivered by Hon. Dudley G. Wooten, President of the 
Association. Mr. H. G. Askew followed with a paper on “Austin as a 
Place of Historical Interest.” “The Closing Hours of the Confederacy” 
by Hon. John H. Reagan and “The Batttle of San Jacinto” by Mrs. Mary 
Autry Greer were read by title. 

Officers for the ensuing year were then elected. The following is the 
complete list, including those whose terms did not expire in June: 


Hon. John H. Reagan, President. 
Vice Presidents. 


Hon. Guy M. Bryan. Ex-Gov. F. R. Lubbock. 
Mrs. Julia Lee Sinks. Hon. 'T. S. Miller. 


Prof. George P. Garrison, Recording Secretary and Librarian. 


Executive Council. 
[In addition to the officers named above. ] 


Judge C. W. Raines, 1902. Hon. Beauregard Bryan, 1903. 
Prof. R. L. Batts, 1901. Mrs. Dora Fowler Arthur, 1902. 
Judge Z. T. Fulmore, 1900. Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor, 1901. 
Prof. W. J. Battle, 1904. Dr. Rufus C. Burleson, 1900. 


[Dates indicate expiration of term.] 
Lester G. Bugbee, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. 
Publication Committee. 


Hon. John H. Reagan. 


Prof. George P. Garrison. Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor. 

Judge Z. T. Fulmore. Judge C. W. Raines. 

Many new members were elected; the following were added to the list of 
Fellows: 

Judge Bethel Coopwood, Laredo. Rev. Edmond J. P. Schmitt, San 

Prof. John C. Townes, Austin. Antonio. 

Miss Lilia M. Casis, Austin. Mr. W. F. McCaleb, Carrizo Springs. 


The Association is to be congratulated upon its flourishing condition at 
the end of its third year. There are now 486 members, not including those 
elected at the June meeting; the Association has been heartily endorsed 
by the Texas Veterans’ Association, and by the Daughters of the Republic; 
THE QUARTERLY has been well received by the historical publications of the 
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United States; the library is steadily growing by gift and exchange; the 
nucleus of a collection of documents, newspapers, and historical relics has 
been gathered; the list of members has grown and is still growing very 
rapidly; altogether, the prospect is most hopeful for a great revival of 
interest in Texas history. 

The following leading articles have been published in THE QUARTERLY 
during the year just closed: 

Life and Services of O. M. Roberts... 06s scccewes Dudley G. Wooten. 
Pree NOG HOG AG AMMRUAG Ks oo xn bs oi cea we eens Mrs. Adele B. Loosean. 
Sketch of the Development of the Judicial System of Texas, I, 

PUR eat aca te tee arate fare ea-aesta enrol els, & Sima iavenanieweca sete se sala tal epeckueha eee J. C. Townes. 
cree RSE ie me aie ere acive bas B oral Nae div diate bie ale aie ent olds Seiko F. R. Lubbock. 
EHO CMETORCE =—NVAGIOR OF INCIRNS s ..5646 0d oc oc e va nae eeslee'e V. O. King. 
Jottings from the Old Journal of Littleton Fowler, 

De Rae clearer ear asa sateen erg ncriptg co sins 6s wlio Shc were oe Mrs. Dora Fowler Arthur. 
MUG MUR ONE REN Ol MERA Bsus 7. ca- aria siarP tm. Said Wore Race Se ae O. M. Roberts. 
Ce SRG a ae Mrs. Julia Lee Sinks. 
Sketch of the Development of the Judicial System of Texas, IT, 

John C,. Townes. 


Enduring Laws of the Republic of Texas, II............. C. W. Raines. 
Notes on the History of La Bahia del Espfritu Santo. ...Bethel Coopwood. 
MARIY SHIR POTIGNCOS UN LORREs: 5:20:<.0.5.5.0.05 5 ois ialsvassiee ai Mrs. Rosa Kleberg. 
ane “wrinon sournar OF Stephen FB. AUSUMN. 56.5605 6 cess oy veewncices cess 
ISMN CROOMDEOE /RSUEENG ©. 5.40552 ois cca 5 tos ws sleieels Sid ac eels si W. P. Zuber. 
The Founding of the First Texas Municipality................. I, J. Cox. 
Life of German Pioneers in Early Texas......... Caroline von Hinueber. 
AWO MOGULGER SrOM &) DAMOP PTISONG? 5<<.-5 0.006050 s 90.00 bdenesteseneee eens 
Deseubrimiento de la Bahia del Espiritu Santo....... Damian Manzanet. 
EFONSIAUON OL ADOVO. 6 206.cc50 bivcce cree ceee ov ose Le ME gain, 
EMO. TAOEHO OL GOMPAIES So. 5c 5 5 6 Sie c.b eins o:0'e seis en's 0s oe RE a Eee 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME.—This ‘Society shall be called the Texas State His- 
torical Association. 

ArT. II.—OsJEcts.—The objects of the Association shall be, in general, 
the promotion of historical studies; and, in particular, the discovery, col- 
lection, preservation, and publication of historical material, especially such 
as relates to Texas. 

Art. ITI].—MEMBERSHIP.—The Association shall consist of Members, Fel- 
lows, Life Members, and Honorary Life Members. 

(a) Members. Persons recommended by the Executive Council and 
elected by the Association may become Members. 

(b) Fellows. Members who show, by published work, special apti- 
tude for historical investigation may become Fellows. Thirteen Fellows 
shall be elected by the Association when first organized, and the body 
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thus created may thereafter elect additional Fellows on the nomination 
of the Executive Council. The number of Fellows shall never exceed Fifty. 

(c) Life Members. Such benefactors of the Association as shall pay 
into its treasury at one time the sum of fifty dollars ($50), or shall 
present to the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other accept- 
able matter, shall be classed as Life Members. 

(d) Honorary Life Members. Persons who rendered eminent service 
to Texas previous to annexation may become Honorary Life Members upon 
being recommended by the Executive Council and elected by the Associa- 
tion. 

Art. [V.—Orricers.—The affairs of the Association shall be adminis- 
tered by a President, four Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary and 
Librarian, a Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer and an Executive 
Council. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary and Librarian, and 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected annually by the 
Association from among the Fellows. 

The Executive Council, a majority of which shall constitute a quorum, 
shall consist of the following: 

The President, four Vice-Presidents, Librarian of the Association, State 
Librarian, three Fellows, five Members. 

The Association, immediately after organizing, shall elect three Fellows 
to serve on the Executive Council one, two, and three years, respectively, 
the term of each to be decided by lot. Thereafter, one Fellow shall be 
elected annually by the Association for the term of three years. 

The Association, immediately after organizing, shall likewise elect five 
members to serve on the Executive Council one, two, three, four, and five 
years, respectively, the term of each to be decided by lot. Thereafter, one 
Member shall be elected annually by the Association for the term of five 
years. 

Art. V.—Dves.—Each member shall pay annually into the treasury of 
the Association the sum of two dollars. 

Each fellow shall pay annually into the treasury of the Association 
the sum of five dollars. 

Life Members and Honorary Life Members shall be exempt from all dues. 

ART. VI.—PUBLICATION COMMITTEE.—A publication committee, consist- 
ing of five persons, shall have the sole charge of the selection and editing 
of matter for publication. The President and Librarian of the Association 
shall be ex-officio members of this committee; the remaining three mem- 
bers shall be chosen annually by the Fellows from the Executive Council. 

Art. VII.—AMENDMENTS.—Amendments to this Constitution shall be- 
come operative after being recommended by the Executive Council and 
approved by two-thirds of the entire membership of the Association, the 
vote being taken by letter ballot. 
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Balance on Nand at 1ASt TOPORbs si ccsecsscses ss casicsscceveccsancaccoacceesess $ 38 96 
7 membership dues for year CHAINS LUNG, SOG 25 s055 5 cas scsseesecees 15 00 
8 eo December, 1808.,.....<0c.csesee 16 00 
26 : es March, nT. 52 00 
115 ; PUN GEUDS foc coins kh cc6. oectenens 229 95 
29 do DeCeMmber,, L809. .......0s0ccesece 58 00 
2 WERTONG SOOO cicccscasecenesscvecee 4 00 
4 ie oS JUNC) TIO ecsestscssesscnccessaccs 8 00 
1 fellowship x DEGRORS TOOS sé cscs <ssennoxcecccexes 5 00 
3 fellowships NERNC HI NOU iiss ccassan ce sceeeretes 15 00 
3 fellowships PUNE; LS0R ec. cncaccccssesssscccoses 13 00 
SOFT CHES aE EMERCD BD ane cuvoniss cane ssesibic'g: Nosmeaecesss oh beck ab cepaauvecedesdadeseonsease 19 60 
PRE RUMI IBS owe coin kc secasucrenedortadeen Wc kasdacebasiaieaicdused meeteousees 18 50 
WOE UOB oi aN ale Recess yy Creta scares cacset ons iwewsylcakene uenees ei onc stapubenessaasonsesaeeds 165 O07 
MUNOURIS sesesas sen sss besos sctcaduacdesseces success ideas svsavavavavevedcuaeeteaeeel $ 658 08 
EXPENDITURES. 
Vouchers} Date. | 
| 1898 | 
No. 1 | July 18 | Maverick-Clarke Litho Co.— 
500 circulars, $4.00; 200 notices of election, 
RLU ereceacece (cose cocsehesedsncavsevacssesseessousaes $ 6 50 
2 | July 19|U.S. post office— 
| DO ne COND AERTS cs csscessivvebescceececebesdcadavasss 5 00 
3 | July 23/H. P. Reynolds— 
OTE RROR OU ocs ce cb ici oecedccnts ees aceslockicanes 6 30 
4|July —/|U.S. post office— 
250 2-cent StAMPS.........cessecsccees igescedecetenes 5 00 
5 | Sept. 22 | City National Bank— 
| | 25 internal revenue stamps (2 cent)........... 50 
6 | Aug. 15 | Wells Fargo & Co.-- 
Express charges 0n package........csccccsseeees 1 90 
7 | Sept. 23 | University Book Store— 
ROUEN NN coisas ircecas ens sbnas saadeeon dies vaceadesscupeceees 5 00 
8 ; Sept. 23 | Ben C. Jones & Co.— 
Payment on bill (see voucher 16@),..........0068 90 00 
9 |Oct. 12/Eugene C. Barker— 
Clerical help, $4.65; stamps, $0.75............ 5 40 
10 | Oct. 18 |W. E. Collard— 
WER MNCLBER ss iscacece:cscosuse: cocacenscroaesicccecdsaees 2 00 
11 | Oct. 17|Ben C. Jones & Co.— 
Payment on bill (see voucher 16@).......00.0000 50 00 
12 | Oct. 22/|Ben C. Jones & Co.— 
Payment on bill (see vowcher 164)... .....0.00- 20 00 
13 | Nov. 8/Corner Book and Stationery Co.— 
3 letter files, $1.35; tray, $1.50............sse0 2 85 
14 | Nov. 17 | University Book Store— 
ROMUNEIENS oon. se ndesusecs seb cnc sccosnecsiecerssseuselnsses 6 20 
15 | Nov. 18 | Ben C. Jones & Co.— 
Payment on bill (see vowcher 16@)..........0008+ 40 00 
16 | Dec. 7/|Ben C, Jones & Co.— 
Payment on bill (see voucher 16@)..........00065) 28 45 
16a} Nov. 12| Ben C. Jones & Co.— 
800 copies 117-page Quarterly (July)$213. 15; 
stamps and drayage, $7.30 (see vouchers 
Beth AS, 16 GRO TOW scscieaxcckictees $220.45*| 





* The sum of vouchers 8, 11, 12 
& Co. of $3.00, in favor of the “Association. 


next report. 


, 15, 16 is $223.45, a mistake in the bill of Ben C. Jones 
This overcharge will be corrected in the 
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Wonshenel Date. 
} 





1898 | | 
17 | Dec. 21 | Unive ersity Book Store— | 
| Stamps, $3.00; drayage 25c; stationery, | 
af BOD ceshco cas cuceres Sw nceuneiereessacéandsconssnsioaeses | $ 3 35 
18 | Nov. Ben C. phere & Co.— 
Bill for material bought and printing done! 
at various dates: "1000 envelopes (June| 
15), $2.50; 1200 heads and 800 half-sheet!| 
| heads, $5.75; 500 envelopes, $1.50; 750] 
manila wrappers, $2.00; 200 manila wrap-| 
pers, $).00; 700 cards printed and 200} 
blank, $4.75; 300 cards, $1.50; 1000 en-| 
espe, $2.50; 900 manila wrappers, 


1899 MED ari ee nt ccanchisnansessnuatesseusediosssscseacesene 23 95 
19 | Feb. 10} Ben C. set & Co.— 
Payment on bill (see voucher 24).....c.cceeeeee 25 00 
20 | Feb. 10 | Austin Photo Engraving Co.— | 
CAPS A ae a ere 1 50 


21 | Jan. 28|City National Bank— | 
50 internal revenue stamps (2-cent)........... 
21a) Feb. 20 | Ben C. Jones & Co.— 
1200 copies January QUARTERLY............... 121 93 
22 | Feb. 21 | Eugene C. Barker— 
Clerical work, commission on securing ad- 
WEINER IPEIREAIREIN craton eassGsscscoessosasececeesssseass 8 
23 | Feb. 25 | University Book Store— 
Stationery, 10c; stamps, $10.00................. 10 10 
24 | Feb. 20/Ben C. Jones & Co.— 
November QUARTERLY, $120.25, lessamount 
paid (see voucher 19) $25.00..........+. $95.25 
Interest on note given for $95.25 to 
B. C. Jones, Feb. 20 to Apl. 14...... 1.00; 96 25 
25 | May 15 | University Book Store— 
. Stamps $3.00; stationery, 5c; stamps, $1.00; 
stamps, $6.00; stationery, 20c................ 10 25 
26 | May 31 | University Book Store— 
Stamps, $3.00; stationery, 10c; stamps, 60c 3 70 
7 |June 7|Von Boeckmann, Schutze & Co.— 
150 sheets of board cut into cards, $3.00; 
4500 copies of constitution, etc., $45.00; 


PEMD IDO ccc rcsuvdshec dees ietdescesesseseesseses 48 50 
28 | June 9 | University Book Store— 
ROMATIEDB bes sac enna cnseine sen céavsivae cececesnosesesedssee 10 00 


June 8/|BenC. Jones & Co.— 

3500 wrappers, $3.25; 3000 envelopes, $5.60; 
3000 application slips, $4.00: 1000 appli- 
cation slips, $2.25; 600 programs, $2.85..., 17 95 

30 | June 14|E. W. Winkler— 

AGRBPRD AN AWGEK is sscoussbssdecnssccescossescedesessdseses 5 75 


UOUD ovrca nee cevscodstcenssespacenesbece sea sesncoeee |8 658 08 


29 














Respectfully submitted, 
LEsTER G. BUGBEER, Treasurer. 
Approved, “7 21, 1899. 
W. Rares, 


z L. Batts. t Auditing Committee. 
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